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THE INSTRUCTOR brings you all the 
teaching helps you need every month, 
and it brings them early. It gives you 
more material, in greater variety, than 
you can get elsewhere. The material is 
thoroughly organized, ready for classroom 
presentation—-thus conserving your time 
and eliminating drudgery. 


Features of Each Issue: 


© A Complete Illustrated Unit of Work 
and Picture Section of 12 to 16 pages on 
tinted paper—ten complete units of work 
during the year totaling about 140 pages. 
Each unit is timely in subject and con- 
sists of study outlines, self-checking tests, 
and seatwork, with correlating handwork 
and many photographs. The material is 
on three grade levels. The Section also 
contains many other pictures with text. 
® Other units of work, activities, lesson 
plans, projects, tests. © Art miaster- 
piece cover in full colors with complete 
teaching material. ® Stories for younger 
and older children. ® Posters, designs 
for blackboard and window decorations. 
® Creative art and construction work. 
® Seatwork that is truly educational. 
® Entertainment material of all kinds 
for individual grades or groups. Audi- 
torilum programs. ® Articles on teach- 
ing technique, by experts. © Depart- 
ments: Teachers’ Help-One- Another 
Club, with Club Exchange; Book Page; 
Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For; Treasure-Trove for 
the Busy Teacher; Travel Department 
with Annual $1,000 Prize Contest. 
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‘ for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Positive PROOF! 


THAT THE INSTRUCTOR 
SUPPLIES MORE MATERIAL 


“By ACTUAL COUNT” THE INSTRUCTOR 
regularly supplies more teaching material of all kinds 
Below is a com- 
parison of the contents of the twenty issues of THE 
INSTRUCTOR from September 1934 to June 1936 
inclusive, with the contents of the corresponding 
issues of the next largest magazine for elementary 
teachers. Any way you look at it THE INSTRUCTOR 
gives by far the greatest value. 
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COMPARE! | scxe:: [rae instructor 
. Magazine 

Quontity of Editorial Text: 

in Full Pages 1,053 1,237 17% More 

In Squore Inches 77,395 |130,812 69% More 

in Number of Words... 853,938 |998,666 16% More 
Number of Illustrations: 

Full Page Size... 132 143° 8% More 

Smoller Size... 2,020 2,765 36% More 

Total Number, ‘Illustrations 2,152 2,908 35% More 
Music, In Square Inches... 2,283 3,913 71% More 
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KINDS OF MATERIAL AND 
NUMBER OF ITEMS OF EACH 
Units of Work, Lesson Plans... 106 144 35% More 
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Stories, Articles, for Children 68 95 39% More 
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"Club Exchange” "Notices None 407 
New Books Reviewed... 76 115 51% More 
Exercises, Drills, Dances, Reci- 

tations and Other Poems... 288 356 23% More 
Plays, Pageants, Pantomimes. 83 94 13% More 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
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the microscope. Introduction for the teacher. issue, 
° Send me the Instructor Handbooks checked below: 
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War 


yer notice a gay, going-places 
spirit about M&R these days. 
There’s just one answer to ‘‘Why?’’ 
new, smart, wearable young 
fashions at the sensible prices teach- 
ers (and all smart women) want to 


pay! 
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$1.05 Net $1.20 Net Biology for Today 
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course of study. Adopted for op- A new biology textbook adopted for 
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You will save time, energy and expense by sending 
your orders direct to us for any item (other than 
furniture) advertised in this journal. 


Every teacher realizes that good teaching depends on good equipment. 
At no place will any teacher find better equipment—and more useful equipment—than at 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

















ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND LOYALTY 
OATHS 


All who attended the meeting of the National 
Education Association in Portland in July and the 
convention held the previous summer at Denver will 
agree that the two outstanding topics of discussion 
were Academic Freedom and Federal Aid for Edu- 
cation. At Portland, in lobbies, in meetings, at 
social gatherings, in fact, everywhere teachers and 
school executives met, the most widely discussed 
question was so-called “academic freedom.” The 
discussions often turned upon related questions, 
such as loyalty oaths, freedom of instruction and 
other terms associated with so-called “poisonous” 
doctrines of government. 

As we have observed the term ‘“‘academic freedom”’ 
in educational literature it applies more particularly 
to intellectual discussions in the field of religious 
philosophy and in some fields of instruction in in- 
stitutions of higher learning; particularly has it cen- 
tered upon evolution and had to do with the general 
field of science. Discussions on this question during 
the past decade have grown less tense and nobody 
is now particularly excited about it, but the term 
has appeared again in the present discussion relat- 
ing to government and economic policies and the 
storm is raging anew. In America the occasion for 
the discussion and excitement is the spilling over 
into America of some of the more radical forms of 
government known as Fascism, Naziism and Com- 
munism which threaten the more or less sacred and 
fundamental doctrine of Democracy which forms the 
basis of government in this country. 

The discussion of these matters has not yet been 
put under the microscope of searching analysis so 
that one can arrive at a workable definition of the 
terms. However, certain organizations, patriotic 
societies and legislative bodies have attempted to 
lay down definite lines of action in order to combat 
what they regard as dangerous doctrine. The presi- 
dent of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
announces that her organization has taken for its 
objective this year the launching of a campaign 
for strict enforcement of the teachers’ loyalty oath 
and will demand that the schools be cleared of those 


who are engaged in spreading subversive doctrine 
in the minds of future citizens. These organizations 
fear that some of these “poisonous” doctrines will 
get into the schools, even into the public schools, 
by teachers’ openly advocating some of these newer 
forms of government. We believe that when all the 
facts are known, it will be found that the actual 
cases where “poisonous” doctrines have been taught 
in the schools are very few indeed and certainly 
there isn’t a single case in Virginia. Legislatures in 
twenty states have passed laws requiring teachers to 
take a loyalty oath to uphold the constitution of 
their states and that of the United States. It seems 
to us that there is little occasion for any organiza- 
tion to carry on a campaign against teachers’ openly 
advocating some of these newer forms of government 
and that the action of state legislatures on this point 
is premature and unnecessary. 

The most extreme form of hasty action was taken 
by the last session of the Congress of the United 
States when it passed a resolution demanding that 
teachers in the capital city of Washington shall not 
teach Communism to the children of that city and 
requiring that before teachers can receive checks for 
their monthly salaries they shall sign each month 
a statement that they have not taught Communism in 
their schools. Teachers of Virginia probably do not 
know that for the past fifty years they have been 
signing contracts containing what is now termed a 
loyalty oath, that is, to support the constitution of 
Virginia and the constitution of the United States. 
Nearly all citizens take this oath when they apply 
to vote and when they are elected or appointed to 
any official position in the State. Why be alarmed 
or excited about it today? 

Under the constitution, freedom of speech is guar- 
anteed, and yet punishment threatens those who ad- 
vocate the violent overthrow of government. Ob- 
viously, then, there is a limitation even in the exer- 
cise of freedom of speech, which we are bound to re- 
spect. Some people will hold that this would ap- 
ply also to the exercise of academic freedom. 


The National Education Association at its last 
convention took a step forward when it attempted 
to define what probably ought to be designated as 
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freedom of teaching by expressing a general agree- 
ment that freedom of teaching as it concerns con- 


troversial issues implies presentation of facts on all 


sides with interpretations. The opponents of this 
idea seemed to be laboring under the illusion that 
somehow freedom to teach means freedom to in- 
doctrinate and that by allowing teachers to feel 
free in their teaching boys and girls will be coached 
in some of the forms of radicalism not in sympathy 
with our own form of government. 

The United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Studebaker, attempts to clarify the situation 
when he says: 

“Tf democracy means freedom to inquire, to learn, 
to express oneself, if it is true that democracy bases 
its hope for social progress on the theory that the 
general welfare is best served when the masses of 
millions of individual citizens are alert, are think- 
ing critically with minds open to new ideas, are 
most freely sharing their thoughts and inventive 
genius with one another over wide areas through 
channels for intercommunication which are kept open 
and free, then we can tolerate no dictatorial censor- 
ship of thinking and learning. We must not con- 
fuse the meaning of ‘teach’ with the meanings of 
‘indoctrinate,’ ‘propagandize,’ ‘impose,’ and ‘advo- 
cate,’ all of which smack of dictatorship rather than 
freedom of democracy.” 

We cannot help having a feeling that school peo- 
ple are unduly exercised and excited over the so- 
called suppression of teaching and restriction of in- 
struction in our schools. Certainly there is no oc- 
casion for the teachers of Virginia to get excited 
about the apparent storm that is now raging Over 
the heads of their fellows in other parts of the 
country. We believe that both the patriotic socie- 
ties and the state legislatures are unduly exercised 
over the whole question. 

A man some years ago, after having read a new 
biography of George Washington, called upon Presi- 
dent Coolidge to protest against the name of the 
Father of His Country being so maligned, where- 
upon, the President, looking out of the window, 
remarked, “I see his monument is still standing 
down there.” 





THE ANNUAL CONVENTION IN 
NOVEMBER 
The next annual convention of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association in November, Thanksgiving week, 


is to be an unusually important and interesting meet- 
ing of the teachers of Virginia. The programs for 
the general meetings have been completed. They 
will include the names of Dr. W. T. Melchoir of 
Syracuse University, Dr. S. Marion Tucker of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, J. Fred Essary, 
newspaper writer, of Washington, John Temple 
Graves, on the staff of the Birmingham, Alabama, 
Age-Herald, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and the Governor of Vir- 
ginia. Other speakers of State and of national repu- 
tation will be on some of the programs of the de- 
partments and sections. 

The usual banquet to the members of the delegate 
assembly will be held Thursday evening of conven- 
tion week at the John Marshall Hotel. 

Superintendents and school board members will 
be asked to make all necessary arrangements so that 
teachers may be released from their school duties to 
attend the convention. Teachers everywhere should 
make their plans to come to Richmond for this oc- 
casion. 

Several changes have been made in the general 
arrangements to handle the convention. The first 
program Wednesday night will consist of a con- 
cert by five or six hundred of the Virginia high 
school pupils under the direction of A. J. Lancaster, 
of Portsmouth. This concert will be held at The 
Mosque which is nearer the downtown section than 
the City Auditorium where this program was held 
last year. Nominations for president will be made 
at the close of the concert. 

Another change in the general arrangements pro- 
vides for the commercial exhibits to be displayed in 
the lobby of the John Marshall Hotel instead of in 
the classrooms at the John Marshall High School 
as has been the custom in the past. Regular stand- 
ard booths will be set up. Announcement has al- 
ready been made to a list of commercial exhibitors 
who dre accustomed to have exhibits at our conven- 
tion, and practically all the booths have been taken 
at a reasonable schedule of charges. 

The registration booth of the convention hereto- 
fore in the John Marshall High School will be at 
the Hotel John Marshall this year. Teachers attend- 
ing the convention should note this change. 

This convention ought to bring to Richmond the 
largest attendance that we have ever had. Teachers 
from every part of the State should make special 
efforts to be present. 
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AT LAST A STATE SUPERVISOR 
OF MUSIC 

Twenty years ago a group of music teachers and 
others appeared before the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the State Board of Educa- 
tion urging them to add to the State Department of 
Education’s staff a State supervisor of music. More 
recently, through a definitely organized State-wide 
effort, the State Board of Education was prevailed 
upon to authorize the Virginia Music Teachers As- 
sociation to set up a system for certifying music 
teachers. This organization for the past five or 
six years has conducted public examinations and 
recommended that the State Board of Education 
issue certificates to those who pass the examinations 
satisfactorily. This semi-official plan has been in 
force for the past five or six years. 

In the last few years the music teachers of Vir- 
ginia have concentrated upon demonstrating that 
there is a wide and deep interest in the subject of 
music among public school children. These inter- 
ested music teachers have organized annual concerts 
with a demonstration of all types of music, folk 
songs, choruses, band music and orchestra. For the 
past three years the music section of the Virginia 
Education Association has put on a concert the 
first night of the annual convention. This practice 
will be repeated at the coming annual convention 
in November. 

All these efforts have been so successful that it 
clearly demonstrates the intense interest among the 
citizens and school children so that we have finally 
arrived at the point where the State Board of Educa- 
tion has officially recognized music as an important 
subject to be taught in our schools, 

We are glad to announce that Luther A. Rich- 
man has recently been appointed State Supervisor 
of Music and Art and has been assigned to the reg- 
ular staff of the State Department of Education. Mr. 
Richman will find Virginia an open field for an in- 
teresting development of music as an integral part 
of the course of study in our schools. We take this 
opportunity of welcoming him to Virginia, and in 
representing the music teachers of the State we offer 
him our fullest co-operation in his work. 

Mr. Richman is a native of Indiana and received 
his elementary and secondary education in the 
schools of that State. He is a graduate of the North- 
western University School of Music. He is a grad- 
uate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 





LUTHER A. RICHMAN 


has a Master’s degree from the University of Cincin- 
nati. He is now well along with his work for his 
doctorate study in connection with that University. 
He has studied abroad, particularly in Paris. 

Mr. Richman’s teaching experience has been 
rather extensive, having held a position on the staff 
of the State Teachers College at Maysville, Mis- 
souri, for three years. He was a member of the 
music staff of the State Teachers College at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, for ten years. He taught at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati for the past year and was a 
member of the Cincinnati Opera Company. 

We bespeak for Mr. Richman on the part of the 
music teachers and organizations of the State hearty 
and -enthusiastic codperation in the work of pro- 
moting interest in music, and we believe he will 
find the same spirit among the public school teach- 
ers and officials all over Virginia. 





SHAME ON VIRGINIA! 

A Virginia school teacher a few years ago grad- 
uated with a degree at the Farmville State Teachers 
College, went to her home county and taught for two 
years at a salary of $70 a month, had morning and 
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afternoon classes with forty pupils in each. Visit- 
ing her sister in New York State during a vaca- 
tion, she was induced to apply for a position to teach 
in that state. The main test she was given by the 
New York officials was to teach a day under ob- 
servation in one of the schools, after which she re- 
ceived the appointment over thirty-two other appli- 
cants who went through the same test. She has fin- 
ished her first year in the New York schools at a 
salary of $165 a month. The coming session she 
will receive $175 a month. In New York she has 
only twenty pupils in her room. 

This is a good example and sample of how the 
State of Virginia trains first-class teachers and fails 
to provide proper conditions to hold them for the 
service of the State. It is a downright shame on 
Virginia! 





TEACHERS STICK TO THEIR 
INSURANCE 


Insurance companies have recently given out some 
‘interesting figures concerning classes of people who 
allow their insurance policies to lapse. It seems 
that school teachers hold to theirs better than any 
other class. Professional men let theirs lapse at 
70 per cent of normal, business men 75 per cent of 
normal, office employees 112 per cent of normal and 
farmers 144 per cent of normal. 

Doubtless teachers realize more than anyone else 
the value of life insurance and the importance of 
keeping it in force. 





ORVILLE G. PRATT, N. E. A. 
PRESIDENT 


Orville G. Pratt, superintendent of schools, Spo- 
kane, Washington, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the Portland meet- 
ing in July. Mr. Pratt has been superintendent of 
schools of Spokane since 1916. He previously 
served as head of the department of education of 
DePauw University, Indiana. 





GIFTS TO TEACHERS’ COTTAGE AT 
CATAWBA SANATORIUM 

The Junior Community Leagues of Henrico County 

schools have recently presented the Teachers’ Cot- 

tage at Catawba Sanatorium with a check for $18. 

This they made by giving original plays in various 


schools. These plays were written and produced 
by the elementary grade children. The children 
charged one penny admission. They made their 
gifts as an expression of their appreciation for their 
teachers. 

The Roanoke County Education Association has 
given the Cottage a year’s subscription to the 
Roanoke Times and has sent plants for the window 
boxes. 


THE PASSING OF MISS EMMA H. 
NOFTSINGER 


On December 25, 1935, Miss Emma H. Noftsinger, 
a faithful teacher in Botetourt County public schools 
for a number of years, passed away after a short 
sickness at the home of her relative, G. I. DeLong. 

She was the friend of all the boys and girls whom 
she taught in school, and they owe to her much of 
the success they have had. Her ideals were high 
and her efforts untiring for the good of those en- 
trusted to her care. 

Her attitudes toward life were well expressed by 
her pastor when he said, “She never took a furlough 
from her Christian life.” 

Mary DeLone. 

Mr. F. E. Searle, superintendent of the Henry Ford 
Trade School established a year ago at Dearborn, 
Michigan, in a report makes the following state- 
ment: 

Total enrolment in Henry Ford Trade School__ 1,700 

Total enrolment in Henry Ford Apprentice 
I Sob ik ec ped a PE, Rector el cell ade Se 2,500 

Total enrolment in Henry Ford Training School 200 





Mie SSS ene 4,400 
This school was organized a year ago to take high 
school graduates off the street. 


Out of approximately 130 elementary teachers of 
Henrico County, 32 attended summer school at nine 
different institutions during the summer. The larg- 
est number of them went to Farmville. Others went 
to the various State teachers’ colleges and the uni- 
versities in Virginia. 

Miss Eliza Stickley, supervisor of the elementary 
schools, spent the summer at Conway, Arkansas, 
where she directed the curriculum revision program 
at the State Teachers College of Arkansas. 


The school board of Luray recently rejected an 
offer of $1,000 by an unnamed citizen as a contribu- 
tion toward keeping the schools of the town open 
for nine months the coming session. The board re- 
jected the offer on the grounds that it would be 
necessary to find an additional sum of something 
like $2,000 to cover the cost of an additional month. 
This latter amount was not available in the tax levy 
for the session 1936-37. 
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T. Edwin Burke, teacher of agricultural education 
for the past eight or ten years in the Salem High 
School, has been appointed assistant to Dr. Walter 
Newman, director, National Youth Administration, 
under the federal government. Mr. Burke will be 
in charge of the general administration of the work 
with offices in the State Department of Education. 


In July and August, Rawls Byrd, superintendent 
of city schools, Williamsburg, attended the confer- 
ence at Nashville, Tennessee, on “Education and 
Culture in the South.” 


at Peabody College with representatives from all the 


The conference was held 


Southern States in attendance. 





Some Changes in Personnel 


T WILL be interesting to know something of 

what is going on in the various counties and 

cities in the way of bringing into the school sys- 
tems new teachers and the changes in personnel 
among principals and school officials. We have 
this information from a number of counties. 


Superintendents 
Giles County—R. K. Johnston succeeds R. H. 
Farrier, deceased. 
Page County—C. C. Graves succeeds Harry B. 
Hanger, deceased. 
Pulaski County—H. H. Bruce succeeds E. L. 
Darst, deceased. 


Principals 

Amherst—Clayton B. Phillips, B. S., William 
and Mary, M. A., University of Virginia, will suc- 
ceed J. Paul Glick as principal of the Amherst 
High School. Mr. Glick resigned to accept the presi- 
dency of Blackstone College, Blackstone. 

J. C. Wygal will succeed R. B. Rader as prin- 
cipal of the Pleasant View High School. Mr. Wygal 
is a graduate of Emory and Henry College and has 
studied at the University of Virgin's. Mr. Wygal 
comes from Lee County. 

Clifton Forge—Paul G. Hook, who for the past 
few years was principal of an elementary school at 
Chatham, Virginia, has been appointed principal 
of the Moody School in Clifton Forge. 

Henrico—Caleb B. Dodsworth has been ap- 
pointed principal of Glen Echo School. 

W. Howard Mears has been appointed principal 
of Westhampton High School, Henrico County. He 
served last year as assistant principal of Varina. 

Mrs. Lucille Banish has been appointed assistant 
supervisor of elementary grades in Henrico schools. 
She has taught in the public schools of Colorado. 

King and Queen—Thomas P. Shelburne, grad- 
uate of Hampden-Sydney College, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Stevensville High School. Mr. 





for the New School Session 


Shelburne taught at Upperville for the past two 
years. He takes the place of T. Preston Turner, 
who resigned to accept a place with the World Book 
Company. 

Loudoun—John Diedrich, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, has been appointed principal 
of the Purcellville graded school. Mr. Diedrich 
was formerly high schoel assistant at Leesburg. 

Mecklenburg—S. D. Green, for the past six 
years principal of schools at South Hill, Mecklen- 
burg County, has been appointed assistant principal 
of the Newport News High School. He will be 
succeeded at South Hill by C. H. Morgan, of La- 
Crosse, who in turn will be succeeded by W. H. 
Early, of Clarksville. 

J. W. Bland, for the past two years assistant 
principal at South Hill has been appointed princi- 
pal of the Charlotte High School at Charlotte 
Courthouse. 

Orange—J. Thomas Walker, for fourteen ses- 
sions principal of schools at Gordonsville, has been 
appointed for the next session to serve as supervising 
principal of the Gordonsville and Barboursville 
schools. His time will be divided equally between 
the two schools. These schools are only five miles 
apart and it requires only fifteen minutes to go from 
one to the other. 

Patrick—R. S. Gardner has been appointed 
principal of Stuart High School. He formerly taught 
at Woodlawn, Carroll County, but during the last 
three years he has been principal of Germantown 
High School in North Carolina. 

Roanoke City—Blanche Simpson, A. B., former 
assistant principal at Melrose Elementary School, 
has been elected principal of Belmont Elementary 
School. 

Rockingham—The following teachers have been 
appointed principals of two-room schools in Rock- 
ingham County: 
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Pauline Maxwell, Humes Run; Cecil E. Hinkle, 
Mt. Pleasant; Alice M. Keeler, White Hall. 


Russell—Roger Wright has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Temple Hill High School in Russell 
County to take the place of B. C. White, who has 
resigned. Mr. Wright is a graduate of Emory and 
Henry College. 


Shenandoah—Fleta Virginia Wakeman will be 
principal of Fishers Hill School, Shenandoah Coun- 
ty, the coming session. 


Classroom Teachers 

Albemarle—Annie Hancock, of Crozet, has re- 
signed to accept the principalship of an elementary 
school in Roanoke County. She is succeeded by 
Edythe Richcreek. Getha Jackson, who has taught 
in Meriwether Lewis School, resigned to accept a 
position in home demonstration work in Washing- 
ton County. Luemma Phipps will take her place in 
Meriwether Lewis School. H. M. Davis, teacher 
of agriculture at Meriwether Lewis School, has ac- 
cepted similar work in Clarke County. Ivan 
Mothershead has been appointed to take his place 
at Meriwether Lewis School. Elizabeth Scales has 
been appointed to teach home economics at Crozet. 

The new teachers in the Albemarle County system 
are: Mildred Johnson, Midway; Mrs. Ileta Cum- 
mings, Woodridge; Mrs. Alma Fisher, Alberene; 
Bertha Durrer, Prize Hill; Mrs. Viola G. Arm- 
strong, Oak Hill. 


Amherst—The following have been added to 
the faculty of the Amherst High School: 

John Vaughan Holberton has been appointed to 
teach mathematics. Mrs. Mary Scott Meade, B. S., 
University of Virginia, will teach Latin and Eng- 
lish. Mrs. Meade comes from Prince William 
County. W. C. Dudley, who studied at V. P. L., will 
teach agriculture and Mary Moore Davis, a grad- 
uate of Harrisonburg State Teachers College, will 
Lillian L. White, of St. 
Joseph’s College, will teach music and elementary 
subjects. Gertrude Prior, M. A., University of 
Pennsylvania, will teach in the elementary grades. 

In Madison Heights High School Elsie Mae 
Dollins, M. S., University of Virginia, who has 
taught in Albemarle and Highland Counties, will 
succeed Elizabeth Hicks as teacher of English. 
Mrs. C. M. Kincaid, of Harrisonburg State Teach- 
ers College, will teach home economics. W. C. Chil- 


teach home economics. 


ton, B. A., Lynchburg College, will teach high 
school subjects. Virginia Amonette, Randolph- 
Macon, will teach music and elementary subjects. 

Lucille Cox and Mary Hesson, both graduates of 
Sweet Briar, will teach English and Latin at Pleas- 
ant View High School and Bellevue High School, 
respectively. Bessie Watts, graduate of State Teach- 
ers College, Harrisonburg, and Virginia Harvey, of 
Farmville State Teachers College, will teach in some 
of the elementary schools of the county. 


Appomattox--The following are new teachers 
in Appomattox County: 

Virginia Parks, Mt. Comfort School; Margaret 
Ligon, Pamplin High School; Mary McDearmon, 
Pamplin High School. 

Reba Wartman will serve as county library super- 
visor and librarian at the Appomattox High School. 
Miss Wartman comes from the Matthew-Whaley 
High School in Williamsburg. 


Buena Vista—Rev. W. G. Kinzie, of Highland 
County, will teach in the schools of Buena Vista the 
coming session. Eleanor K. Wade, of the Rock- 
bridge County schools, will teach the next session 
at Buena Vista. 


Clifton Forge—Miss Kyle Carson will be as- 
signed the fifth grade in Moody School. She taught 
previously in Alleghany County. R. W. Jones will 
teach the seventh grade in Moody School. 
from Craig County schools and holds a B. S. degree 
from Roanoke College. Virginia Linkinhoker will 
teach the sixth grade in Moody School. She pre- 
viously taught in Alleghany County and holds a 
degree from the University of Tennessee. Mary 
Paul Phillips will teach commercial subjects in the 
Clifton Forge High School. She is a graduate of 
the Fredericksburg State Teachers College. Eliza- 
beth Proctor, a graduate of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at East Radford, will teach in the grades at 
the Moody School. 


Dickenson—The following persons will teach 
in Dickenson County for the first time: 

W. A. Powers, Frank Wood, Zona Swindall, 
Louise Sutherland, Mrs. Auta J. Ratliff, Corbett 
Reedy, Dixie Mullins, Bruce Stanley, Earl Hilton, 
Mrs. Constance Wright, Allene Tiller, Carmella 
Pizzute, Hattie Stanley, Erman Neel, Virgil Davis, 
Ruth McCoy, Ferris Colley, Ida Lee, Alton Miller, 
Opal Moore, Buena Kiser, Bee Wright, Tina Buch- 


He came 
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anan, Vilous Mullins, Granville Owens, Mrs. Edi- 
son P. McCoy, Miss Dorsey Baker, Norman Clay, 
Mayford Tarwater. 


Fredericksburg—The following new teachers 
have been added to the high school faculty: 

T. S. Farrar, graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, has been appointed to teach high school sub- 
jects to succeed R. W. Bryant. 

The following new teachers have been added to 
the elementary schools: 

Virginia Gouldwin to succeed Marian Reed; 
Marian McCalley, Clara Freeman and Harbin 
Reamy. 


Greensville—The following new teachers have 
been employed in the Greensville County schools: 

Frances A. Barrell, Ethel Milam, Alberta Stevens, 
Neta Helsabeck and Lucile Grigg. 


Halifax—tThe following are new teachers in 
Halifax County: 

Sidney Hirsohn, teacher of Social Studies and 
boys’ Athletic Coach, Cluster Springs High School. 
Mr. Hirsohn has had no teaching experience. He re- 
cently received his M. A. Degree from Clarke Uni- 
versity. His B. A. Degree was earned at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. 

Louise Fulp, South Boston, Virginia, primary 
teacher, Roddens Elementary School. Miss Fulp 
graduated from the State Teachers College, Harri- 
sonburg, in June, having completed the two-year 
course leading to the Normal Professional Certif- 
icate. She has had no previous teaching experience. 

T. A. Allison has been assigned to a position as 
teacher of Vocational Agriculture at the Turbeville 
High School. Mr. Allison has had no teaching ex- 
perience. His B. S. Degree was received from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute in June, 1936. 


Hampton—The following new teachers have 
been assigned in the city schools of Hampton: 

Miss Sydney P. Edwards, Audrey M. Clements, 
Katherine Partlow, Edward C. Sneed, William S. 
Vincent, P. Burwell Rogers, Louis T. Plumber, 
Elizabeth M. Sugden, Elizabeth Schumacher, Mary 
E. Baldwin, Walter C. Van Buran, Joseph A. Della- 


penta. 


Henrico—The following new teachers have been 
assigned to positions in Henrico County schools: 
Maude R. Rhodes, Dumbarton; Agnes Wren, 
Highland Springs; Catherine D. Bentley, West- 


hampton; Rebecca M. Lockett, Glen Echo; Lillie 
M. Ottesen, Highland Springs; Ada V. Taylor, 
Varina; Lorraine V. Glazebrook, Dumbarton; Mary 
V. Williams, Glendale; Natalie Ragland, Dumbar- 
ton; Nannie S. Richardson, Montrose; Thersa Bel- 
ton, Laurel; Nancy Reveley, Highland Springs; 
L. H. Sheppard, Varina; J. O. Clay, Varina; Vir- 
ginia M. Ingram, Westhampton; Amelia S. Hatchett, 
Dumbarton; Dorothy J. Ogden, Highland Springs; 
Audry Rose, Varina. 


Mecklenburg—Louise Winn will teach the 
seventh grade at Boydton, Mecklenburg County, 
taking the place of Marian Williamson, resigned. 


Middlesex—Elizabeth Ware has been appointed 
to teach domestic science at Saluda and Syringa 
High Schools. 


Portsmouth—The following new teachers will 
teach in the Portsmouth City schools: 

Anne E. Irving, Briggs School, sixth grade; Mar- 
jorie V. Codd, Woodrow Wilson High School; 
Sophia V. Rogers, Sixth Avenue School, fifth grade; 
Sara Catherine Goodson, Port Norfolk School, sec- 
ond grade; Elizabeth O. Faison, Thomas Jefferson 
School; Annie Louise Clayton, Green Street School, 
second grade; Nettie Louise Brown, Chestnut Street 
School, second grade. 


Powhatan—Annie Turner, graduate of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, will be added to the 
high school faculty at Powhatan to teach chemistry 
and history. 


Shenandoah—tThe following new teachers have 
been assigned to positions in Shenandoah County: 

Emily Bushong, Woodstock School; Mary L. Cun- 
ningham, Edith School; Mildred Firebough, Ridge- 
ly-Bethel School; Majorie Helen Cook, St. Luke 
School; Minnie Cocks, Mt. Solon School; Agnes 
Oglesby, Conicville High School; Helena Emory 
Lewis, Teaberry School; Lena Will, Forestville 
School; Josephine Wooding, Dry Run School. 


Winchester—The following new teachers have 
been appointed to the faculty of the Winchester 
City schools: 

Gwendolyn Haynes, supervisor of music; Paul 
W. Sybert, manual training; Gypsie Lee Pine, com- 
mercial department; Ethel Hartman, mathematics; 
Harriet Bruce, commercial department; Louise Pot- 
ter, sixth grade. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


NEW SYSTEM OF PROMOTION NOW 
IN OPERATION IN THE RICHMOND 
CITY SCHOOLS 


During the last school session, some rather radi- 
cal changes were made in the system of promoting 
pupils in the Richmond city schools. Superintend- 
ent Binford the previous year at his teachers’ and 
principals’ meetings announced that it was a tragedy 
that any school system should permit a high rate of 
failure of pupils to be promoted from grade to grade 
and insisted that his principals and teachers do 
something about it. Accordingly committees were ap- 
pointed to make a careful study of systems of pro- 
motion in other cities comparable to Richmond and 
on the basis of the most progressive ideas of educa- 
tional thought and psychology practical plans were 
set up by which special attention was given to back- 
ward pupils in order to bring about a higher rate of 
promotion. 

The following is a brief outline of the plan: 

1. A clear recognition of individual differences 
among pupils. 

2. As soon in the session as it becomes apparent 
that certain pupils are failing to do the work 
satisfactorily they are divided into groups and as- 
signed to a homeroom teacher for special coach- 
ing. 

3. In extreme cases the weak groups are assigned to 
a special teacher. The first thing this teacher 
does is to visit the homes of the children. Then 
for two or three periods a week, and sometimes 
a period after school, these groups are given a 
careful coaching course on the essentials in the 
course of study. 

4. Sometimes as many as one hundred fifty of these 
weak children in a single junior high school are 
assigned to sympathetic and skilled teachers, 
each with not over twenty pupils who are given 
special opportunities for going over the mini- 
mum essentials in their grades. 

As a result of this plan of work, the failure rate 
among pupils in the various schools was greatly 
minimized last session. The percentages of promo- 
tion for the various schools for last session are as 
follows: 

Senior High Schools 


Pot SE ee ee 85.3% 
TRONS FORNOON oun oc eck cs 82.2% 


Junior High Schools 


J. A. C. Chandler (Northside) .----- 98 % 
ye Ig A SN Pa 96.2% 
EE Sen Sitka tedcanenin oc eabeeeas 95.5% 
I CE a eee eee 89.8% 
8 EE CS ae oe 87 % 


The average for the twenty or more elementary 
schools is 93.7 per cent, the highest rate being at 
Ginter Park elementary school, which was 99. 





DIFFERENTIATED DIPLOMAS 


There is a movement among high schools to 
award differentiated diplomas on the basis of length 
of school term and standard of work done by pupils. 

It is reasonable to assume that those pupils who 
attend school for nine months advance a great deal 
further in their educational careers than those who 
attend less than that time. They gain more factual 
knowledge, have more social experiences and are 
better prepared for citizenship. The time element 
is an important factor in the learning process. Yet, 
at the end of the school year the graduating class 
in the eight months’ school is handed the same 
diploma as that graduating from the nine months’ 
school. Is this fair to the school? Is it fair to 
the community? Is it fair to the pupil? 

The nine months’ term is generally recognized as 
the standard. Why not make a sincere effort to 
hold to that recognized standard and differentiate 
between the diplomas awarded by the nine months’ 
school and the school operating for less than nine 
months? This differentiation would serve as a lever 
to hold some of our schools to the nine months’ 
term and cause others to return to that standard. 
The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
serves in that capacity for some schools. It seems 
only fair that some such means be devised for the 
small schools that cannot be accredited by this As- 
sociation. 

The St. Louis schools have been among the first 
to make use of that differentiated graduation. Three 


types of certificates are now awarded in that city. 
The standard “Diploma of Graduation” is awarded 
to those completing one of the standard curricula. 
The “Certificate of Graduation” is awarded to those 
unable to get the required number of units in speci- 
fied courses, and a “Certificate of Credits Earned” 
is given for any sixteen units of work. 
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Dean Charles G. Maphis—An Appreciation 


C. J. HEATWOLE 


T IS highly worth while to pause now and then 

to review the work and accomplishments of out- 

standing leaders and to evaluate educational 
progress and achievements. The work of Dean 
Maphis, of the University of Virginia, merits the 
recognition as one of our outstanding leaders. His 
educational career makes an interesting chapter in 
the history of education in Virginia. There is prob- 
ably no other man in the State so well known and 
admired for his accomplishments in the field of 
education and for his personal worth. 

Dean Maphis was born in Shenandoah County 
His first teaching was 
He was then appointed 
to a scholarship at Peabody College and graduated 
from that institution in 1886. Later he was prin- 
cipal of the high school at Strasburg for one year 
and then went to Harrisonburg where he was prin- 
cipal of schools from 1887 to 1890. One of his 
early and prime interests was the training of teach- 
Accordingly, he was appointed to direct State 
summer normals at Strasburg and at Harrisonburg, 
respectively. In 1904, when the State Board of 
Education inaugurated the plan of dividing the State 
into districts and appointed what was then known as 
“Examiners” and “Inspectors,’”’ Mr. Maphis was se- 
lected to be in charge of one of the districts com- 
prising eight or ten counties around Charlottesville 
as a center. Dean Maphis in this capacity soon 
came to be recognized as one of the outstanding lead- 
He was instrumental 
in making a general survey of educational condi- 
tions in the State and on the basis of this arrived 
at the conclusion that two of the greatest needs of 
the public schools at that time were the better train- 
ing of teachers and better school buildings. He 
maintained that the boards of supervisors and the 
patrons of the schools would more readily agree 
to the levying of additional taxes for education if 


in the Valley of Virginia. 
in a two-room rural school. 


ers. 


ers in education in Virginia. 


they had more concrete evidence of school improve- 
ment. Better and more attractive school buildings 
would furnish such concrete evidence. Accordingly, 
during the administration of State Superintendent 
J. D. Eggleston, new buildings were constructed in 


almost every county in the State. It was required 


that these buildings should meet definite scientific 


standards in the way of lighting, ventilation, health, 
and floor space. All this called for a special school 
architect who was officially appointed by the State 
Board of Education. 


To Dean Maphis must be given the credit for 
suggesting to the State Board of Education that the 
Literary Fund be used as a revolving loan fund to 
school boards of the various counties and cities for 
constructing modern school buildings. He wrote 
letters to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction outlining the details of such a plan. This 
resulted in an Act of the Legislature known as the 
“Williams Act,” introduced into the Legislature by 
Judge Martin Williams. Superintendent Eggleston, 
writing to Mr. Maphis at this time, said, ““You have 
cut the Gordian Knot and everybody is happy.” 

Thus the Literary Fund came to be used more 
directly for the improvement of the schools and 
larger incomes were derived from it. Up to the time 
of this Act it yielded only 3 per cent interest. Un- 
der the new plan it yields 5 per cent. The wisdom 
and foresight of Mr. Maphis’ suggestion has been 
demonstrated over and over again. 

The work of the State “Examiners” and “Inspec- 
tors,’ of which Mr. Maphis was one, is well known 
This work 
laid the foundation and prepared the way for many 


in the educational history of Virginia. 


constructive reforms which resulted in the growth 
and progress of the public school system of the State. 

The last few sessions of the famous Summer 
School of Methods operated by Superintendent 
E. C. Glass, of Lynchburg, were held by permission 
of the University authorities at the University of 
Virginia. Mr. Maphis gave his hearty support 
and interest to the work of this Summer School. In 
1904, Dr. Bruce R. Payne became professor of sec- 
ondary education at the University and organized 
the six weeks’ summer school which was an official 
part of the University work. For a number of sum- 
mer sessions Dean Maphis acted as registrar, and 
when Dr. Payne left the University to accept his 
present position as president of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, Mr. Maphis was elected pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the University and 
became director of the summer session, which was 


still a six weeks’ term. In 1920, Mr. Maphis sub- 
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mitted a plan to the faculty, Rector and Board 
of Visitors of the University of Virginia to establish 
a summer quarter, which was adopted, and thus 
summer work became for the first time an integral 
part of the University and the work during the sum- 
mer quarter was recognized as credit for degrees. 
Soon after that, graduate courses at his suggestion 
were introduced as a part of the summer quarter. 

In 1915, Mr. Maphis, at the request of President 
Alderman, organized the first extension service to 
be offered by the University. He was director of 
extension until 1926 in addition to his duties as head 
of the summer quarter. 

In 1927, Mr. Maphis founded the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia and has 
directed it ever since. This institute has rapidly 
grown to be national and international in scope and 
is recognized as the best organized forum of its 
kind in the country. Dr. McDowell, writing in the 
New York Times, recently said of the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, “In 
these tragic and bewildering days when it is easier 
to be hysterical than to be historical, emotional 
than ethical, sentimental than scientific, one cannot 
help longing for public forums where the vital issues 
of the day are fully presented and frankly con- 
sidered in terms of thought rather than ith terms of 
feeling, in terms of fact rather than in terms of 
prejudice, in terms of public welfare rather than 
in terms of personal gain and party power. For- 
tunately we have just such a forum in the Institute 
of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia.” 

In 1930, Mr. Maphis was instrumental in estab- 
lishing as a part of the regular work of the summer 
quarter for graduate students the Biological Station 
at Mountain Lake in Virginia. 

Mr. Maphis in all his varied activities and duties 
has found time to be interested in and to take part 
in constructive educational movements. He is chair- 
man of the Virginia Committee on Illiteracy; he 


was a member for a number of years of the Virginia 
Commission for the Blind. He was one time presi- 
dent of the Virginia Education Association. 

In 1917 and 1918, he served as a member of the 
Committee on Education for Special Training in 
the United States War Department. In 1929 and 
1930, he was invited to serve as executive dean of 
the Floating University which consisted of a faculty 
of twelve members and a student body of eighty- 
eight. This party in charge of Mr. Maphis made 
a tour around the world through an eight months’ 
period for the purpose of making special studies 
among the leading nations of the world. 

Mr. Maphis founded and served as first president 
of the Virginia Association of Colleges. He was one 
time president of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the National As- 
sociation of Deans and Directors of Summer Schools. 
He was secretary of the first education commis- 
sion in Virginia which made its report to the Legis- 
lature of 1912. He was also a member of the sec- 
ond education commission in 1921. These reports 
gave an accurate and complete picture of public 
education in Virginia and contained recommenda- 
tions to the State Board of Education and the State 
Legislature. 

Mr. Maphis is always forward-looking and con- 
structive in everything he undertakes. He always 
works in an atmosphere of modesty. His thinking 
is clear-cut and well balanced with a wide sweep 
of human and intellectual tolerance. He is never 
disturbed very much by criticism. He has the high- 
est respect for honest debate and forum discussions 
when kept upon a high intellectual plane. 

This brief outline of the work of Mr. Maphis 
makes a long and honorable list of achievements, 
the accomplishment of which we will all agree re- 
quires the exercise of unusual courage and the spirit 


of the pioneer. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
A VISIT TO LINCOLN SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


INCOLN is a school of six grades and is con- 

nected with and supervised by Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

For teaching purposes its situation is indeed for- 
tunate. It is in the northwestern section of New 
York City; near-by flow the Hudson, Harlem and 
East Rivers, with their busy craft, bridges, docks, 
factories, powerhouses, freight, coal and lumber 
yards, fire stations, stores—wholesale and retail— 
bakeries, and postoffice buildings under construction. 
Just a short half hour by bus and you see the tallest 
buildings in the world, the largest ships and many 





miles of steam and electric driven trains, most of 
them streamline, and the great New York harbor 
with its myriads of ships of every description. Here 
you see markets—wholesale and retail—traffic, con- 
tinental and trans-continental. What a setting for 
the study of life and living! A social provision for 
the study of codperative living. The city offers ex- 
hibits and museums in every field of thought and 
study. It is impossible to detail the opportunities 
which are offered by New York City. However, 
teachers here as elsewhere need to use judgment in 
selecting and tact in teaching those things which 
meet the children’s interests and needs. We men- 
tion these details because the Lincoln School uses 
the unit system and the center of interest is the 
child’s experiences, which are furnished largely by 
environment. We must mention also the city’s li- 
brary with its thousands of volumes skilfully selected 
and graded for each grade and its subdivisions. 

We read: “Subject matter and technique grow 
out of experiences of children and develop and func- 
tion through their social activities.” 

Subject matter differs in every locality, therefore, 
the curiosities of children center upon different sub- 
jects. Observing baby animals getting their dinners 
at the zoo, John said, “Nearly every animal has a 
bag of milk for her babies. The cow has too much 
so we take it and drink it ourselves.” 

All schools, whether in town or country, have 
their own environments which give children experi- 
ences; it is through these that the teacher can obtain 
the best results. The pupils in Lincoln School have 


grown up amidst these extraordinary environments; to 


them these are just the ordinary commonplace events 
of life, but it is the teacher who knows that all 
children are fundamentally craftsmen, actors, artists 
and scientists. It is she who digs up the whys and 
wherefores and thus converts interests and curiosities 
into processes of learning. 

For certain reasons we confined our visit to the 
second grade. 

First, we notice a large room, airy and well 
lighted, movable furniture, individual lockers, book 
shelves, work benches, tools, large easels, bulletin 
boards, generous supply of lumber, boxes, blocks, 
paper, clay, crayons, paints, cloth, needles and yarns, 
simple materials from which little children may con- 
struct their experiences—ample space for carpentry 
and ample materials. 

Just here we are reminded of a “house” in a first 
grade room. The frame work was built by pupils 
of the fourth grade. It has two windows, a door, 
a chimney and a roof. The first grade, assisted by 
the second grade, covered the building with heavy 
brown paper, then the first grade, using crayons, 
painted the roof to represent brown tiling, the chim- 
ney and the sides to represent bricks. This delight- 
ful house contained a school desk, a chair and the 
children had decorated the walls with their best 
handiwork. 

In Lincoln the school hours are from nine to 
two. To our surprise we found that the first period 
is a free activity period—(we had expected to find 
one of the “Three R’s’’). We forget that the child’s 
learning depended upon activity and not upon a 
book lesson which had been taught at home by 
“mother.” 
periods on the program. The subject and materials 


Activity is one of the most important 


are of the child’s own choice with teacher guidance 
and suggestions. To those who had no definite plan, 
she offered aid, but only to develop initiative. 

There was sharing of materials, suggestions, and 
friendly criticisms, desirable habits now and in adult 
life. Much emphasis was placed upon putting 
away materials in an orderly and neat manner. 
One-half hour of discussion followed the activity 
period; music came next, followed by lunch, which 
is friendly and informal. Rest period next. 
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We kept wondering when reading would come. 

Then follows out-door play—roof, if weather is 
suitable, if not, the gymnasium is used. 

By this time it is twelve o’clock—only one hour 
more. What of the “Three R’s’? Are these not 
taught in Lincoln School? Surely, but there is no 
one textbook. 

At the beginning of school without any ado the 
class divided itself into three groups. No demo- 
tions. Group I was still in the Primer stage. Group 
II was well on the way to read independently and 
needed to acquire ease and speed through reading 
simple, interesting books on second grade level 
which were obtained from the library. “roup III 
included the children who could read independently 
and were ready for books from the large library— 
an attainment eagerly sought. 

If a child needed help from a remedial teacher 
she was right there to give it. 

Group II has a reading period of twenty minutes 
to one-half hour each day, directed by the teacher. 

Group II needed to decrease lip movement and 
to increase eye-span; it needed a larger vocabulary 
and greater speed in reading. ‘Thus silent reading 
was motivated by a desire for two attainments—to 
increase reading ability and the privilege of select- 
ing a book from the large library. This group comes 
together frequently to check comprehension and 
ability in reading. 

Here comes Group III, faces bright and eager to 
read, their books suitable in content for age level. 
Reading material came from original stories by the 
teacher, by the group, and items of news. 

These had been mimeographed on a typewriter 
that carried Primer type, were put into a loose-leaf 
book, read again and again, then at the close of the 
session were taken home. 

Doubtless many of us do not have as much mate- 
rial as we desire. But are we using what we have? 
Would you rather teach lessons on birds from a 
book or from the living joyous bird itself? We 
do not doubt the answer; apply this same principle 
to all nature and you will have many a reading 
book for your primary grades. And not only to 
nature subjects but to all experiences of your pupils. 

Materials? Get these from nature, and if you 


desire further help, obtain catalogues from seed grow- 
ers. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, will 
send you information on many subjects. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, will 


gladly send you materials on “Health” and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
has a unit on “Forests” free to all teachers. Then 
there are many advertising companies which send 
out reading material on their products; all it will 
cost you is a post card. Don’t fail to look about 
you for motor vehicles, various types, when and 
where made, how run. This might lead to the study 
of materials in the motor vehicle—gas, oils, trans- 
portation, and so on ad infinitum. Weekly bulle- 
tins read and dictated by the children furnished 
reading material for Group I. 


There were differences in the writing of pupils 
at the beginning of the second grade. Some could 
write fairly well, others could only scribble their 
names. The usual position was again taught. Un- 
glazed paper with inch wide rulings was used and 
a beginner’s pencil was held lightly in the hand. 
All the children were shown some of the elementary 
rules of letter formation but the children’s ideas of 
what they wished to write were not confused by at- 
tention to letter formation. 

In spelling, the teacher had compiled words most 
frequently misspelled in the second grade. These 
were arranged alphabetically and indexed. The 
child used this book and if the word he needed 
was not in the book, the teacher placed it there. 
This method of teaching spelling up to the fourth 
grade seems to be popular. 


It was all 
concrete, real experiences in cooking, carpentry, 


There was no abstract number work. 


making out lunch slips and telling time, also needs 
for telling time. Mathematics solved by experiences. 

We should like to mention a few of the studies 
in science. One brought a Pictorial Encyclopedia; 
from it he explained how compressed air is used to 
mine coal, stop trains, and build bridges. A lesson 
was given on the use of a barometer; it was air pres- 
sure that caused the needle to move, also air pres- 
sure that held the water in the glass when, full of 
Each child was 
given a cork, a horse shoe magnet, a needle and a 
cup of water to demonstrate the magnetic pole. Per- 
haps we would not have a sufficient number of 
magnets or cups for our classes of forty pupils; 
then permit each one to demonstrate in turn. 


water, it was turned upside down. 


The learning processes of this progressive school 
are based upon experiences, activities, then oral and 
written expression of the learnings. 
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HALLOWE’EN 
Return of the Witches 
ADAPTED 
Look out! Look out, boys! Clear the tracks 


The witches are here! They’ve all come back! 
They hanged them high, but they wouldn’t lie still 
For cats and witches are hard to kill; 

They buried them deep but they wouldn’t die— 
Books say they did, but they lie! They lie! 


A couple of hundred years, or so, 

They had knocked them about in the world below 

When an Essex deacon dropped in to call, 

And a homesick feeling seized them all; 

So what does the homesick deacon do but up and 
shout 

To a greybeard turnkey, “Let ’em out!” 


To mind his orders was all he knew; 
The gates swung open and out they flew, 
“Where are our broomsticks?” the beldams cried, 


“Here are your broomsticks,” an imp replied, 
“They’re been in—the place you know—so long 


They smell of brimstone uncommon strong.”’ 


“Yes, where are our cats?” the witches bawled, 
And began to call them all by name; 

As fast as they called the cats, they came. 

There was bob-tailed Tommy and long-tailed Jim, 
And play-foot Benny and slim-legged Beau, 

And Skinny and Squally and Jerry and Joe, 

And many another that came at call— 

It would take too long to count them all. 

All black—one could hardly tell which was which, 
And every cat knew her own old witch; 

And she knew hers or hers knew her— 

Ah, didn’t they curl their tails and purr. 


He led the hags to a railway train 

The horses were trying to drag in vain. 

“Now then,” says he, “You’ve had your fun 

And here are the trains you’ve got to run. 

The driver may just unhitch his team, 

We don’t want horses, we don’t want steam.” 

Often you’ve looked on a rushing train; 

But just what moved it was not so plain. 

It couldn’t be those wires above, 

For they could neither pull nor shove, 

Where was the motor that made it go? 

You couldn’t guess but now ‘you know. 

Remember my rhyme when you ride again 

On the rattling rail by the broomstick train. 
—-OLIVER WENDELL HOoLMEs. 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 


Teachers hold the future of the nation in their 
hands, a very wonderful but often trying responsibil- 
ity. Future Presidents and Carrie Chapman Catts, 
after having “crept like snails to school,” may show 
a tendency to squirm on the benches and throw spit- 
balls, or resist learning with amazing pertinacity. 
These are just teachers’ everyday problems. 

Teachers have to devise means of replacing bench- 
sitting with life-like classroom activity and re-direct 
riotous proclivities into socially desirable channels. 
They have to do these things so smoothly that inter- 
est and enthusiasm are not unduly inhibited in the 
process of learning. For inquiring youngsters, 
“Teacher” must be a six-hour-a-day compendium 
of general knowledge. Over and above and added 
to all, teachers must meet the thousand and one 
emergencies which unforeseen circumstances may 
precipitate upon them without a moment’s notice. 
And their greatest reward comes from the satisfac- 
tion of work well done, for teaching is known to 
be one of the poorly paid professions. 

The hasty answer would seem, don’t be a teacher. 
The real answer is, by no means be a teacher unless 
you are determined to be a good one. 

In recent years psychology has helped teachers 
through its experiments in the proper handling of 
children from the standpoint of habits and develop- 
ment and has solved many a riddle about the child’s 
ability to learn. The new curriculum, still in process 
of development, is the subject of continuous scrutiny 
as a means of improving instructional and admin- 
istrative methods. 

Extension classes in education and allied sub- 
jects, offered through the codperative efforts of four- 
teen Virginia colleges and universities, furnish 
courses for raising teachers’ certificates and for meet- 
ing their instructional needs. Credit courses are 
also offered through Home Study. Classes begin 
October first while Home Study may be engaged in 
at any time of the year. Write for catalogues or 
other information to the Extension Division, Uni- 


versity, Virginia. 
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SNAPSHOT OF RURAL EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA TODAY 
F. B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


HE purpose of this paper is to give the re- 
sults of a study of 134 open country schools 


and 42 schools in towns and villages ranging 
from 200 to 2,500 in population. The data were 
gathered from the teachers who taught these schools 
last session and who were in attendance upon the 
Radford State Teachers College during the summer 
of 1936. Since these schools are located in different 
parts of the State, they form a fairly good cross 
section of rural education for the State as a whole. 
Along with the results an interpretation is given 
based on the findings of the study. 


Open Country Schools 


Number one, two, and three-room schools-_-_-- 134 
Average length of term in days___-_-_-__-_ 160 
Average salary for the term___-..__..----__ $518.30 
Average salary for next session (1936-37)_._. 569.84 
Average emienmeet gee ee distin e 34 
Cost of instruction per pupil for the session... 15.24 
CO ne ee ee ae ee 29 
Cost of instruction per pupil per day_--_--_-_ .095 
Average experience in years -_----_-_-_------ 9 
101 of the 134 hold Normal Professional Cer- 
CE. fh oc te FR as 75% 
28 of the 134 hold Elementary Certificates_... 21% 


73 are working for degrees. 

76 teach this session the same schools they taught 
last session. 

61 boarded at home. 

Only 7 did light housekeeping. 

98 of the 134 schools have libraries. 

68 have a globe of the earth for teaching geography. 

88 have a map of Virginia. 

76 walked to school. 

34 used their own cars to go to school. 

18 used busses to get to their schools. 

81 had a private study in their boarding places. 

115 used the new course of study. 

112 were single. 

Only 20 were married. 

84 spent on an average $109 for professional growth. 

118 mean to stay in the profession. 

Only 9 attended the Annual Convention of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 

Only 14 attended district conferences. 


Village Schools 


Number of village schools -_..-----._----.-- 42 
Average salary of the 42 teachers_________-_-- $598.81 
Average salary for session 1936-37 _._.__.___--- 623.70 
Average length of term in days_-_--__----_--_- 166.70 
Average age of 42 teachers -_-_-.----------- 29 
Average experience in years __-_------------ 9 
inte cn cmmnannwawanwe 36 


37 of the 42 hold Normal Professional Certificates. 

26 of the 42 are working for degrees. 

36 teach the same grade they taught last session. 

24 of the 42 board at home. 

Cost of board and lodging per month_-_-_--_.-- $23.00 

5 attended the Annual Convention at Richmond. 

4 attended district conferences. 

25 had a private study for work. 

36 used the new course of study. 

35 of the 42 are single. 

40 of the 42 mean to stay in the profession. 

Village teachers spend on an average $119 for pro- 
fessional growth. 


Interpretation 


1. Inadequate Salaries—The most significant 





fact in the above items is that rural teachers of 
one, two, and three-room schools out in the open 
country drew an average salary of only $518.30 
last session. The second most significant fact is 
that these same teachers will draw an average sal- 
ary of $569.84 next session. This shows an aver- 
age increase of $51.54 in a single year. These 
figures indicate that education is recovering rapidly 
from the slump of 1931 and 1932. The salary of 
$569.84 for the approaching session is still low but 
it is better to be going up than down. 

In comparison with other salaries the rural teach- 
er’s salary is the lowest. Girls who work in in- 
dustrial plants such as shirt factories and knitting 
mills draw an annual salary of about $720. They 
do not have to prepare themselves for this work. 
These rural teachers have to go through the high 
school and then do two years of college work before 
they can receive a license to teach, yet they receive 
less salary by $200 than the girl who works in some 
factory. Employees of banks receive an average 
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salary of from $1,000 to $1,200. Roanoke County 
paid elementary school teachers of white schools last 
sessicn an average salary of $722.90. City teachers 
of Virginia in the elementary grades of white schools 
received an average salary of $1,131 during the ses- 
sion of 1934-35. This is not too much, but it is 
twice as much as the rural teacher gets for teaching 
34 pupils in a one-room school out in the open. 


2. Meager Expenditure.—According to item 6 in 
the above statistics the per capita cost of instruc- 
tion in open country schools is $15.24 which is 9% 
cents per pupil per day. This is about what we 
spend for a milk shake. According to a little bulle- 
tin published by the N. E. A., the nation, or society, 
pays 35 cents per pupil for one day’s instruction. 
This is the national cost of instruction in all kinds 
of schools. The total cost of education is 57 cents 
a day per child. These facts show how far below 
the national average rural schools of the one, two, 
and three-room type fall. The cost of instruction 
in Roanoke County last session for the white ele- 
mentary schools was $18.45. The per capita cost 
of instruction for white elementary schools for the 
counties of the State for the year 1934-35 was 
$15.27, yet the per capita cost of instruction in rural 
schools of the one, two and three-room type was 
only $15.24, or 9% cents per day per pupil. This 
is not quite fair to the rural child and to the rural 
school. 

3. Professional Training and Experience.—The 
average rural teacher holds a Normal Professional 
certificate. This implies graduation from some 
standard high school and two years of college train- 
ing in addition. These 134 rural teachers have 
had an average experience of nine years. They 
are in the prime of life—young, attractive, well 
trained and enthusiastic. They are ambitious, 
hopeful and anxious to succeed. All they need is 
fair treatment and emcouragement. The State of 
Virginia has a right to be proud of the teaching 
personnel of rural teachers, and she should show 
her appreciation by providing fair compensation 
for their excellent service in our schoolrooms. 

4. Magnitude of Rural Education—At least 40 
per cent of the pupils enroled in our country schools 
are being taught in one, two, and three-room schools. 
The other 60 per cent are being taught in larger 
rural schools and in village schools. To be more 


exact, of the 438,142 pupils enroled in our county 


schools 178,602 are found in the one, two, and 
three-room type of school. The others are being 
taught in larger rural schools and in village schools. 
Statistics show that the county enrolment consisting 
of open country schools and village schools is 74 
per cent of the total enrolment. Virginia is at least 
two-thirds rural; hence her task in education is at 
least two-thirds rural. 

5. The average rural teacher holds a Normal 
Professional certificate, is about 29 years old, and 
has had about nine years’ experience. She is well 
trained and well qualified for her work; is grow- 
ing and developing. Seventy-three of the 134 rural 
teachers are working for degrees; eighty-four spent 
on an average $109 last year for professional growth. 
And yet this average rural teacher, with all her 
professional and technical training, will draw the 
coming session about $569.84 for guiding, inspiring, 
stimulating, and directing 34 boys and girls 160 
days. Is this a fair wage for this highly profes- 
sional and technical work? 

6. Village Schools—The village schools have 
some merits over the open country schools. Accord- 
ing to this study they run 7 days longer than rural 
schools, pay $80 more in salary, and offer more 
certainty in tenure of position. Eighty-three per 
cent of the rural teachers and 83 per cent of village 
teachers are unmarried. Eighty-five per cent of vil- 
lage teachers go back to the schocl they taught last 
year in comparison with 56 per cent for rural teach- 
ers. Eighty-eight per cent hold Normal Professional 
certificates against 75 per cent for rural teachers. 
Sixty-two per cent of village teachers are working 
for degrees against 54 per cent for rural. teachers. 
Fifty per cent of village teachers are home teachers. 
They board at home and are identified with the 
community in interest. ‘Town schools have better 
buildings, better equipment, better supervision, and 
more specialization. 


Guiding Principles for Rural Education 

1. The education of a rural child is just as im- 
portant to our general welfare as the education of 
an urban child. 

2. The education of a rural child calls for just 
as much professional training and skill on the part 
of the teacher as the education of an urban child. 

3. The rural teacher holding the same certif- 
icate and having the same experience as her urban 
sister should draw about the same salary. 
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4. The purpose of rural elementary education is 
the same as the purpose of urban elementary educa- 
tion, that is, to prepare the child for our present, 
rapidly-changing American civilization. If there be 
a difference it should be a difference in content and 
approach—not in purpose. 

5. The purpose of rural elementary education is 
not to hold people on the farm, or to prepare our 
young people to live a satisfying rural life, or to 
serve the local community but to meet the needs 
of the growing child. 

6. The chief function of our educational system 
should be to blend rural and urban life into one 
great American civilization. 


7. Wherever feasible and practical consolida- 
tion and transportation should be effected as rapidly 
as possible. 

8. Rural and urban school activities should be 
lifelike, worth while, and appealing. 

9. The State is obligated to the rural child to 
the same extent as to the urban child. 

10. Children born and reared in the country 
should have opportunities to grow and to develop 
in no sense inferior to the opportunities belonging 
to urban children. 

11. The progress of the State depends as much 
upon good rural schools as upon good urban schools. 





Progress of the Revised Curriculum Program in 
Virginia Schools 


Epiror’s Nore: A recent questionnaire study of the progress of the Revised Curriculum proposed for elemen- 
tary and high schools reveals some interesting and encouraging results. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
H. RUTH HENDERSON, State Supervisor, Elementary Education 


URING the spring at the regional confer- 

ences of urban and rural elementary super- 

visors a rather comprehensive questionnaire 
was prepared for collecting data on the progress 
of the program for the improvement of instruction. 
The questionnaire included the objectives of the 
state-wide supervisory program of the Division of 
Instruction for the school session 1935-1936 and, 
in addition, sections on the status of teaching prac- 
tice and physical equipment in the schools. 

The questionnaires were filled by elementary 
teachers and supervisors in seventy divisions and 
the results returned to the Division of Instruction 
where the data were assembled and interpreted. 

The inadequacies of questionnaire findings are 
admitted readily and the limits of the data are 
realized fully. However, returns from sixty per cent 
of the school divisions in the State should furnish 
a sufficient basis for some reliable conclusions. 

The results seem to show that in the schools of 
Virginia during the session 1935-1936 there were 
all types of teaching practice from that of using 
textbooks only to really significant or superior teach- 
ing. This diversity of practice is probably real evi- 
dence of the democracy that has been practiced 
throughout the curriculum revision program. The 
course of study proposes a definite procedure for 


organizing instruction bui imposes none. However, 
a large majority of the teachers under supervision 
are following the procedure suggested in the revised 
course of study. Far more than half of those report- 
ing are doing superior teaching, developing units of 
work, adding varied activities, or using a combina- 
tion of the three practices. On the other hand, very 
few teachers still follow strictly formal procedures. 
In fact, just six per cent of those reporting on the 
questionnaires are using textbooks only and are un- 
ready to modify instruction. This evidence seems 
to show that the public and teachers generally are 
reacting most favorably to the curriculum revision 
program. 
The teaching practice data show the following: 


Teachers doing superior teaching____________ 25% 
Teachers developing units of work_________~ 55% 
Teachers adding varied activities__._..________ 49% 
Teachers using textbooks only______________- . 6% 
Teachers afraid to modify instruction________ 6% 


Teachers disinterested in using course of study 3% 

These categories are not exclusive ones. 

Teachers under supervision seem to be gaining 
an increasing understanding of the philosophy un- 
derlying the development of the revised course of 
study. Eighty per cent of the teachers reported that 
their point of view had been modified through ex- 
perimentation, observation and intervisitation, dis- 
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cussions, reading, attendance at summer schoo] last 
year, use of real life situations, and through pupil 
and parent demand. There seems to be evidence to 
support the fact that teachers, as well as pupils, 
learn by doing since thirty-two per cent of them 
reported that their point of view had been modified 
through experimentation. 

The use of the revised course of study seems to 
cause teachers to study subject matter in addition to 
that included in the pupils’ textbooks since sixty- 
seven per cent of the teachers reported that they 
had been doing this. 

It is encouraging to note that sixty-seven per cent 
of the teachers reported that they had made definite 
child study during the year. If such study continues 
teachers will focus attention increasingly upon 
guiding children in their growth rather than stress- 
ing the acquisition of certain isolated facts. 

There has been a feeling on the part of some peo- 
ple that the revised course of study calls excessive 
attention to social, economic, and political problems 
to the neglect of the cultural and creative fields. 
The data from the questionnaires show that the 
feeling must be somewhat unfounded since fifty- 
three per cent of the teachers have added to the 
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number and variety of pupil activities in the Arts. 
Added evidence that much attention is being given 
cultural and creative activities is shown by the 
physical equipment reported. There is in use 133 
radios in 44 divisions, 612 phonographs in 56 di- 
visions, 786 pianos in 48 divisions, and 42 motion 
picture machines in 29 divisions. In addition to 
these facilities, the school divisions are enriching 
and providing libraries for the elementary schools. 
Forty-four divisions reported that they had pur- 
chased 1,063 “$40.00 library units,” forty-three di- 
visions purchased 21,461 books without “State aid,” 
and 13,104 useful elementary books had been do- 
nated. 

Teachers seem to be devoting time to the reading 
of educational literature since thirty-five divisions 
reported the purchase of 3,168 professional books. 

This report gives status of last session and makes 
no attempt to compare the conditions during 1935- 
1936 with any other session. However, from this 
time forward, the assembling of such data will be 
continuous so that growth, or the lack of it, may be 
charted for guidance and stimulation in organizing 


instruction over the State. 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
J. L. B. BUCK, State Supervisor, Secondary Education 


The questionnaire on the use of the tentative 
course of study for the Core Curriculum of Vir- 
ginia secondary schools was the first systematic 
effort on the part of the State Department of Educa- 
tion to find out what use the public high schools of 
Virginia are making of the materials prepared un- 
der the Curriculum Revision Program. It is im- 
portant to keep the following points in mind when 
reviewing these statistics: 

1. That the materials concerned are prepared 
for the Core Curriculum only, viz., the curriculum 
which will be offered to all pupils. In the 8th 
grade it is expected that four periods will be de- 
voted to the Core Curriculum but the proportion 
of time proposed for this part of a pupil’s school 
work falls off in each successive year. The total time 
proposed for the Core Curriculum will probably rep- 
resent about one-half of the total available time in 
the four-year high school course. 

2. That the tentative materials represent the 
thinking of many of Virginia’s outstanding teachers 
and not a prescription by the State Board. 


3. That the use of the tentative course of study 
for the 8th grade and of other materials has been 
entirely a voluntary matter. The State Department 
has repeatedly reaffirmed its desire not to have any 
teacher urged to undertake this kind of teaching 
until he is ready and eager to do so. 

Questionnaires were sent out with the request 
that they be returned with the final report of the 
accredited high schools. 

In the wording of the questionnaire an effort was 
made to secure a very frank expression of opinion 
as to the value of the tentative materials. 

Three hundred and three questionnaires had been 
returned when this report was prepared. 

One hundred and seventy-nine schools reported a 
partial use of the 8th grade course of study and 
12 schools reported a complete use. 

Thus 191 schools, or 66 per cent of those re- 
porting, so far are making either complete or partial 
use of the tentative course of study for the 8th 
grade. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Passing of James Morris Page 


JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON, University of Virginia 


N THE death of James Morris Page, Dean of 
the University of Virginia, the cause of public 
lost friends. As 
professor of mathematics, as Dean of the University, 


education one of its ablest 
and as member of the State Board.of Education of 
Virginia, Dr. Page was one of the most influential 
and eminent educational leaders of the South. He 
was born of distin- 
lineage in 

County, Vir- 
March 8, 1864. 
After graduating from 


Randolph-Macon Col- 


lege, he won his degree 


guished 
Louisa 


ginia, 


f Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of 
1887. He 


taught for eight years 


Leipsic in 


in a private school near 
Keswick and then, hav- 
ing spent a session as a 
fellow in mathematics 
at the Johns Hopkins 
University, was ap- 
1896 ad- 


junct professor of math- 


pointed in 


ematics in. the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Four 
years later he was ad- 
vanced to a professor- 
ship, and at the time of 
the election of the first 
president of the Uni- 
versity he was the ex- 
ecutive head of the institution as chairman of the 
faculty. Under the new administration, in 1904, 
Dr. Page became the first Dean of the College and 
of the University by the choice of President Alder- 
man. In 1910 
State Board of Education by the Senate of Virginia 


he was elected a member of the 


upon the nomination of the Board of Visitors of the 
University. As one of the three members similarly 
chosen, who with the Governor, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
two division superintendents then composed the 
State 


Board, he continued to be reélected until a 





JAMES MORRIS PAGE 


change in the constitution of Virginia put the ap- 
pointment of members in the hands of the Governor. 
He continued his activity as professor of mathematics 
and Dean until illness forced his retirement at the 
close of the college session in 1934. He was made 
Dean Emeritus in recognition of his long and dis- 
After a period of illness, he died 
on March 18, 1936. 


Dean Page once ex- 


tinguished record. 


pressed to me his belief 


that his best abilities 
were shown as a teacher 
of mathematics, but the 
pressure of the impor- 
tant administrative du- 
ties through the years 
him to 


forced give 


more and more of the 
first freshness of his 
their 
Men 


mathematics 


energies to per- 


formance. who 
studied 
with him regarded him 
as a great teacher. One 
of his colleagues, Pro- 

Luck, 
“As a 
Dr. 


Page was a pioneer in 


fessor John J. 
has_ written, 


mathematician 


the interpretation of 
Lie’s mathematical the- 
ories in this 
His book, 


Differential Equations, 


country. 


Ordinary 


was one of the first books published in the United 
States which applied the Lie theory to the study of 
His published articles and 
his lectures in graduate mathematics helped to trans 


differential equations. 


plant the great ideas of Sophus Lie to American 
soil.” 

It was in his thirty years as Dean of the Uni- 
versity that Dean Page influenced most students and 
knew most people. He will be longest remembered 
at the University for the work he did under Presi- 
dent Alderman in the period of expansion that was 


inaugurated in 1904. His personality and manner 
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happily blended an extreme but gentle dignity with 
a benign graciousness. Inflexible upon a few prin- 
ciples that he regarded as fundamental and coura- 
geous when the situation demanded courage, Dean 
Page met the students and their guardians with a 
friendly understanding and tact that won their good 
will without weakening their respect. He sought 
to adjust requirements as far as reason permitted to 
the case of the individual student, and as a conse- 
quence of his policy and his personal qualities most 
men who had known him in his office remembered 
him as their friend. He is known far as one of the 
“good deans” in the varied and not always happy 
history of American colleges. 

As a member of the Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Page had a notable part in raising the 
standard of the public schools of the State. He was 
especially interested in the selection of the best avail- 
able textbooks, in the choice of good men for the 
superintendencies, and in the improvement of higher 
education by the elimination of very inferior in- 
stitutions and the accrediting of those of recognized 


merit. In the earlier years of his membership on the 
Board many controversies occurred and several issues 
of importance were settled when the views of the 
members sharply differed. To a man of his tem- 
perament and bearing, contention was repugnant and 
Dean Page’s devotion to his duty was at the expense 
of great strain to his nerves and general health. 
With equanimity and poise he pressed for his ob- 
jectives with unwavering determination. The rec- 
ords of the little battles of those years are pre- 
served only in the newspapers of the time and in 
the memory of the few living men who took part 
in them. There is nothing spectacular in the out- 
come with which Dean Page’s name will be asso- 
ciated to commemorate his work for public educa- 
tion, but some of the best division superintendents 
serving the State today owe their original election 
to his discerning mind and the schools of Virginia 
are better schools because of his sacrifice. Virginia 
owes a debt to the memory of James Morris Page 
as one of the most worthy of its distinguished states- 
men in the field of education. 





A Coal Miner Says Something of Importance to 


School Executives 
B. H. VAN OOT, State Department of Education 


CC HE foreman or leader who attempts to 
climb with the intention of keeping every 
man below him pushed down will fi- 

nally reach the place where it is no longer possible 

for him to climb further due to his having pushed 
down the other men who were following him.” 

These are the words of C. W. Rotenberry, superin- 
tended of the Arno Colliery of the Stonega Coal and 
Coke Company, when he was addressing a class in 
practical coal mining. For nearly three-quarters of 
an hour he held the undivided attention and inter- 
est of his hundred or more listeners, among whom 
were federal, state and county officials, executives 
of the coal company, several prominent citizens, 
and about eighty mine foremen. 

Mr. Rotenberry is a man who is well educated, 
although he has had only a few months of formal 
schooling. Entering the mines at twelve years of 
age, he has advanced to the position of superin- 
tendent and now directs the work of several hun- 
dred men. Excerpts of his address are given here 
with the thought that perhaps there might be in 
them some thoughts that will be of value to those 


of us in the field of education who are holding po- 
sitions of leadership and to others who aspire to be 
leaders. 

Mr. Rotenberry said in part: 

“Did you ever think of the power you possess as 
foremen? ‘The man who is unable to control and 
direct anyone but himself, his individual strength is 
his alone; if another man ¢an direct the thoughts 
and energy of two men, his strength is twice that 
of the man who can direct but his own; the man who 
can direct the thoughts, the acts, the strength, and 
the attitudes of a hundred men has increased his 
power a hundredfold. 

‘‘We as miners and we as foremen have perhaps 
the greatest opportunity to develop ourselves and to 
grow into real useful citizens of any men anywhere 
in any country. We sometimes get an idea into our 
heads that because we delve down into the bowels 
of the earth and there in the dust and grime bring 
forth an everyday common commodity, our calling 
is rather low. Let us not deceive ourselves, for such 
an idea is altogether wrong. Our calling, our voca- 
tion cannot be excelled for usefulness and endeavor 
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by any on the face of the earth. I believe it was 
President Wiison who said during the time of the 
World War that the world waits upon the miner, 
that the wheels of industry move as the miner goes 
forward, and today we realize and know that the 
wheels of industry are dependent upon the fuel we 
bring forth from these hills. And now, in order 
that we shall get anywhere in this great work as 
honorable and useful men it is necessary for us to 
improve ourselves, to specialize and endeavor each 
day of the week, each week of the month, and each 
month of the year to so specialize and to so inten- 
sively use our minds that we may become highly 
efficient in the great work we are doing. 

“In the splendid course in foremanship that it 
has been your pleasure to attend, there have been 
brought forth many of the necessary attributes, many 
of the necessary elements of foremanship. One of 
these elements or attributes that has been taught is 
cooperation. 

“How often it is that we fail to cooperate with 
one another; how often it is that foremen become 
jealous of the men under them, become jealous of the 
Jealousy causes distress and dis- 
Cooperation, 


men over them. 
appointment and holds a man down. 
on the other hand, elevates men higher and higher. 
I remember having read sometime in the past the 
descriptions of men climbing the great Alps in Eu- 
rope. These mountains are covered with sleet and 
ice and present almost insurmountable difficulties yet 
men are continually endeavoring to scale their peaks 
in order to get a view of the gorgeous surroundings, 
to enjoy for the moment the results of their en- 
deavors. When scaling these mountains the men 
bind themselves with strong ropes to a leader—one 
who is more skilful and who possesses more ex- 
perience than the others. They all move up the 
mountain side in perfect unison and harmony. When 
they reach a point beyond which it is impossible for 
the leader to advance unassisted, those who are fol- 
The 
leader anchors himself securely and then pulls his 
Each in turn is advanced to a 


lowing give him a push to a higher position. 


men up after him. 
higher position. In this manner they ascend the 
mountain peaks in unison and al] accomplish their 
objectives. 

The man who 


“And so it is in this organization. 
starts to climb in this organization with the inten- 
tion of keeping others pushed back will soon reach 
the point where it is impossible for him to climb 
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further. The foreman or leader who attempts to 
climb with the idea of keeping every man below him 
pushed down will finally reach the place where it 
is impossible for him to overcome the difficulties he 
meets without the aid of his fellowmen, and when 
he reaches that point and looks down behind him 
and finds that there is no one to lift him up, due 
to his having pushed the other men down who were 
following him, he realizes that he himself must fall. 

“In this organization as foremen and leaders, it 
is our duty to elevate men to higher positions as we 
ourselves get stronger. It is our duty to impart our 
knowledge to the men below us and to let our 
strength move down to the men below us as we ad- 
vance. Only in this manner will be built up an 
organization that will be able to compete with any 
Should it be that 
jealousy arises in your heart, you should try to 
retain it in yourselves. Should you try to hold to 
yourselves all the strength that you have, your 
knowledge will perish for lack of imparting it to 


organization in the country. 


others. It is absolutely necessary that we share re- 
sponsibilities, share our knowledge and friendship, 
and all move forward together. 

“There is in this audience tonight representatives 
of the great federal government, of the great Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, and representatives of our 
own county. In addition, there are present the lead- 
ers and executives of our own industry and of the 
industries that supply machinery and the explosives 
that we use down under the surface of the earth. 
There are representatives of the gospel and of the 
insurance companies, and at my right there is one 
who attends us when we are injured or cares for our 
loved ones when they are ill. These men are all 
leaders. You and I are supposed to be leaders, but 
to lead does not mean to be ‘hardboiled’ and drive; 
neither does it mean to ‘pussy-foot’ and coax men 
into the performance of their duties. Workers in 
the government, the state, in the great industries rep- 
resenfed here tonight, or in the mine in which we 
work respect neither coercion nor pleading. They 
do respect leadership when the same is manifested 
by abilities, honesty of motive, square dealing, ex- 
ecutive ability, good judgment, tact, and the willing- 
ness to give credit to those to whom credit is due. 
The minute a leader endeavors to ascend by pushing 
others down, the minute he grants favors for per- 
sonal gain, the minute he loses his sense of fairness 
and accepts for himself the credit that is due to 
others, that respect is lost forever.” 
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Education and Democracy 
J. W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


E MAY as well recognize clearly that as 
\W we venture into the field of controversy 

and attempt to organize an educative proc- 
ess for children, adolescents and adults which will 
actually develop critical and independent thinking 
we shall of necessity incur the opposition of those 
minorities which really oppose democracy itself. We 
must be aware that such minorities exist and always 
have existed since the Declaration of Independence 
challenged the old system of special privilege. 

I submit then for our discussion that one of the 
major problems of the teaching profession is the 
development of a clear policy, consistent with the 
principles of democracy, by which we may keep 
open the lines of communication, maintain free 
access to knowledge and provide for full and free 
discussion of controversial questions. 

I believe that we can pursue an aggressive policy 
of resistance against the “uneasy pressures” exercised 
by certain groups to prevent the expression of con- 
trary opinion without attempting to enlist our profes- 
sion on one side or the other of controversial issues. 

Now let me suggest for our consideration some 
points we might include in an educational policy ade- 
quate to protect the right of the learner to learn. 

First: It seems to me that it should be a car- 
dinal and accepted policy of the teaching profession, 
through its own organizations, to put up a vigorous 
defense against all definite encroachments on demo- 
cratic rights and freedom, and against campaigns of 
misrepresentation designed to intimidate teachers 
and professors. 

It must be understood that the struggle for aca- 
demic freedom is not for the benefit of teachers but 
rather for the preservation of the rights of the people 
to learn. Therefore, the defense plans of the teach- 
ing profession should include the codperation of 
all civic-minded groups. 

There is little doubt that a powerful alignment of 
the organized forces of democracy working in un- 
derstanding codperation with great professional or- 
ganizations passionately devoted to the cause of 
true education for democracy could successfully re- 
sist the seemingly inevitable threats in free inquiry 
organized by minorities and promoted by influences 
with anti-democratic purposes. 

We may well take warning from the experiences of 
the adherents to democracy in some countries abroad 


and realize that active defense of democratic rights 
wherever and whenever they are questioned is essen- 
tial. It is part of our duty as public servants in a 
democracy to plan careful defense against the sup- 
pression of the rights of the people. 

The importance of a defense function in a pro- 
fessional policy is emphasized by the uncodrdinated 
and, therefore, ineffective defense of the school 
teachers in the District of Columbia. The ridic- 
ulous but apparently necessary administrative pro- 
cedure requiring the teachers of the District to take 
an oath each pay day stating that they have not 
taught or advocated Communism in or out of school 
is a pertinent illustration of what may happen to 
spread confusion and intimidation among teachers 
generally unless means are established by which 
a national public opinion in defense of American- 
ism in education may be vigorously expressed. 

If democracy means freedom to inquire, to learn, 
to express oneself (rights commonly called freedom 
of speech, of press, and of assemblage): if it is 
true that democracy bases its hope for social prog- 
ress on the theory that the general welfare is best 
served when the masses of millions of individual 
citizens are alert, are thinking critically with minds 
open to new ideas, are most freely sharing their 
thoughts and inventive genius with one another 
over wide areas through channels for inter-com- 
munication which are kept open and free, then we 
can tolerate no dictatorial censorship of thinking 
and learning. And if education implies teaching 
which, as you and I think of it, means guiding a 
free learning process, we must not confuse the mean- 
ing of “teach” with the meanings of “indoctrinate”’, 
“propagandize”, “impose”, and ‘“advocate’’, all of 
which smack of the fearful rigidities of dictatorship 
rather than of the relaxing freedoms of democracy. 

With these conceptions of the meanings of democ- 
racy and education accepted, there can be no cen- 
sorship of learning, either by the pressure groups 
outside the educational profession or by the imposi- 
tions and advocacies of the individuals who are 
placed in the influential positions as teachers and 
are given the great privilege and responsibility of 
teaching. 

Now I realize how diffcult it is to draw a clean- 
cut and complete line of demarcation between 
“teach” and “advocate”, as I have used the terms, 
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but this is only to say that all processes or transac- 
tions or movements exist not as absolute and easily 
distinguished wholes or separate entities but in rela- 
tive and frequently very subtly distributed degrees. 
Blatant advocacy is easily distinguished from the 
best example of true teaching. However, where 
persuasion is only slightly affected by the personal 
bias of the teacher, advocacy and good teaching 
tend to meet in a middle ground which is not so 
easy to label. It is because this is true that no set 
of words can be written into law that will accurate- 
ly and adequately define the delicate relationships 
of the fine art of teaching in a democracy. Any 
attempt to do so will either fall short of the mark 
and therefore be quite impotent, or it will be so wide in 
scope as to impose an arbitrary, stultifying, and even 
terrifying authority upon both teacher and learner. 

For these reasons the sound and _ practicable 
course to pursue is not to write into laws and reg- 
ulations with sweeping effect the undefinable poli- 
cies and rules which may be shaped into a confusion 
of words to govern a fine art but to rely upon the 
growing appreciation of the art by the educational 
profession itself. Everywhere throughout the nation 
educators are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
sacredness of their trust and of their obligations to 
insure a fair hearing for the diversity of facts and 
interpretations of life as represented by the various 
majority and minority groups which support public 
education. 

In this connection it is well to recall the char- 
There 
are approximately a million of them. As a group 
they are more intelligent than the average of our 
citizens; they are better educated; they are probably 
more carefully selected than any other classes of 
public employees; they represent in their personal 


acteristics of the teachers of our country. 


lines a fair cross section of all political, religious, 
and economic beliefs. They are patriotic, 
Most of them work in 
spicuous places but with an incomparable devotion 
to the welfare of the nation. They are not perfect 
because they are human; as a consequence they are 
patient with the unfolding lives and tolerant of the 
imperfections of those whom they seek to inspire and 
guide. They are in daily contact with thirty mil- 
lion learners drawn from all walks of life; they are, 
therefore, sensitive to the changing needs and aspi- 
rations of all groups and to the conflicting interests 
of these groups. They are banded together by the 
ideals of a profession whose sole purpose is to en- 


social 


loyal Americans. incon- 


ty 
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able learners to find the truth and to make in- 
telligent choices. 

I ask citizens in general: Do the teachers of the 
United States need to be frightened and coerced into 
dealing justly with their country? If so, by whom? 
And by what token does some other group claim 
superiority of intelligence, of education, of repre- 
sentative viewpoints, of patriotism, of human per- 
fection, of responsiveness to public needs, and of 
devotion to the truth? 

But an effective policy for our profession must 
include much more than a defense program. As a 
second point, I suggest a vitalization of the curric- 
ulum itself to include more practical consideration 
of the real problems facing democracy. We cannot 
be satisfied with the attainment and reasonable 
maintenance of academic freedom for our institu- 
tions. It must be obvious that academic freedom is 
closely associated with civil liberties in general. 
Certainly high school and college youth should 
study as a part of their preparation for citizenship 
the conditions existing with respect to civil rights 
and the problem of preserving our liberties. They 
should study the whole problem of mob violence, 
not in the abstract but the specific cases occurring in 
their day. They should study objectively the various 
mediums of propaganda and the tactics of. mass 
appeal. They should understand these control- 
ling forces in society. This is their protection as 
free citizens. Those who are ignorant concerning 
the sources of information and propaganda cannot 
possibly be free. 

It may be argued that this policy of vigorously 
introducing the real controversial issues of our day 
into the classroom will subject the teaching profes- 
sion to a constant fire of criticism and that, therefore, 
these issues should be avoided as much as possible. 
This is to argue that we protect our professional 
rights and duties by not using our rights and not 
performing our duties. The main purpose of edu- 
catidn in democracy, as I see it, is to enable the 
average citizen to act more intelligently with respect 
to the real problems of his day. When we neglect 
to perform this function of organizing free inquiry 
on these vital matters, we play into the hands of the 
demagogues whose only hope of establishing a dic- 
tatorship on this soil lies in a condition of wide- 
spread civic ignorance. It is my opinion that we 
strengthen the defense of democratic education for 
the future by dealing specifically and objectively 
with controversial issues. 
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A Practical Suggestion 


J. MILTON SHUE, Superintendent Schools, Henrico County 


HERE are no kindergartens in the Henrico 

County schools. Children who are six years 

of age before October 1 enter the first grade 
in September. 

In the spring, previous to the child’s entering in 
September, the parents of the children who are to 
enter are asked to take them through the Pre-School 
Clinic. At this time the parents are given instruc- 
tion sheets. They are asked to teach their children 
the things listed on these sheets. The school prin- 
cipals see that the instruction sheets go to every 
home where there are children whose ages are five 
and six. 

As a result of this pre-school work, the Henrico 
first grade teachers are finding the children who 
enter in September very much more independent. 
‘They do not have to spend as much time teaching 
children to take care of materials, take care of cloth- 
ing, simple health rules, etc., as they have in pre- 
‘vious years. 

The following memorandum is sent to mothers of 
prospective first grade pupils: 

1. Take your child to the Pre-School Clinic. Have 
his corrections made before school begins. Do 
your best to have him enter as a ‘“‘Five Pointer.” 
See the enclosed schedule of the Pre-School 
Clinics for Henrico County. 

2. Have him vaccinated so that his vaccination 
will have healed before school begins. 

3. Tell the pleasant things about school. Do not 
frighten him with things the teachers might do. 

4. Give him opportunities to form friendships with 
other children who will enter school with him. 
Then he will not feel “alone” on the first day. 

5. If possible, let him come in contact with his 
teacher before the first day. 

4. Teach your child his full name, his parents’ 
names and his exact home address. He should 
also be able to tell his father’s occupation. 

7. If your child is a timid one, try to get him to 
the place where he can be happy while away 
from mother and home. We do not object to 
the mother’s accompanying the child to school 
on the first day; however, the first grade teach- 
ers feel the child usually becomes adjusted more 
easily without her. 

8. Teach the child to realize that the policeman, 


10. 


11. 


12. 


16. 


17. 


the school nurse, the doctor and the teachers 
are his friends and are there to help him. 
Teach your child simple safety rules for walk- 
ing on and crossing the highways, getting on 
and off the bus he rides. Explain how he can 
recognize his own bus. Warn him about ac- 
cepting rides, following strangers, etc. 

Teach your child to put on and take off his 
coat, overshoes, etc. Teach him to tie his shoes, 
keep and use his handkerchief, etc. 

Teach him, and give him an opportunity to 
practice, simple health habits such as getting a 
drink, eating lunch, toilet habits, etc. 
Encourage your child to enter into conversation 
about simple stories he has heard, pictures he 
sees, playmates, pets, etc. Imaginary telephone 
conversations, dramatizations, etc. give excel- 
lent opportunities for development of conversa- 
tional ability. 

Teach your child the difference in left and 
right, up and down, in and out, over and under, 
yes and no, etc. 

Teach your child how to handle and care for 
blunt scissors with safety. 

Teach the child to have a box or bag for his 
materials (scissors, crayons, etc.) and replace 
these each time he finishes work. 

Provide opportunities for your child to par- 
ticipate in games where he has to follow sim- 
ple, exact and direct instructions. The ability 
to listen and follow instructions is necessary. 
When your child enters school you, as parents, 
should be on the alert to his physical and 
emotional reaction. You will want to be sure 
that he eats a nourishing breakfast, has had 
proper body elimination, has been bathed, is 
dressed comfortably, has adequate provision for 
nourishing, well-balanced lunch, etc. Children 
are happier and do better work when they leave 
home in a cheerful mood. The child’s state of 
mind means much to his growth. The parents 
can do much by sending the child away each 
day with a smile. Parents should see that the 
children play out of doors for a while each day 
after they return home from school, that they 
sleep long uninterrupted hours with windows 
open, drink plenty of water and milk, etc. 
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Miss Samuelson at the Portland Meeting 


At Portland, Retiring President Samuelson said 
in part: 

Education must do more than regain its losses. 
It is not enough to retrieve the progress which had 
been reached when the economic crisis set the clock 
back. The profound social, economic, and political 
changes now taking place call for more and not 
less education. Reconstruction requires new services 
and increases the demands upon our schools and 
colleges. We must think in terms of tomorrow and 
not of yesterday if we are to train this young genera- 
tion to meet new situations. So important is it for 
education to advance and for all of us to think in 
terms of next steps in educational progress that 
Education Moving Forward has been selected as the 
keynote or theme for this convention. Each one of 
the eight general sessions is devoted to some par- 
ticular subject that has to do with the advancement 
of education. 

One of the greatest values to be derived from any 
professional meeting of this kind is the strengthen- 
ing of our hands for the good work in which we 
are engaged—the making of men and women. Char- 
acter building is still required. It is our greatest 
task. Need I pause to say anything about the im- 
portance of appreciating the beautiful, of developing 
the cultural aspects. Did you ever carry a violin 
to school along with your speller? Did you ever 
exhibit any creative work when you were a young 
learner? Was your drill on the multiplication 
tables ever embroidered with any relaxation or thrill 
in physical or health activities? Let us see to it that 
the arts are not left out of the picture. What more 
inspirational place could there be from which to 
gain a new and clearer perspective than out here 
where the West begins. 

The value of forums and open discussions is be- 
ing more and more utilized. Democracy must pre- 
serve education if education is to preserve democracy. 
To safeguard the welfare of children and of teachers, 
the next steps in our educational planning should 
include the implementing of the Children’s Charter, 
the speeding of educational equality, and the ad- 
vancing of teacher welfare. These are definite steps 
in the building of a stronger foundation. 

To conserve the American youth is a problem 
of immediate as well as ultimate significance to our 
present and future welfare. We shall consider this 
problem from the standpoint of America’s answer to 


youth’s appeal. No more far-reaching problem con- 
fronts us than to extend our educational program 
to meet the needs of youth both in and out of school. 
The improvement of our program is a continuous 
task if education is to move forward. We shall deal 
with the development of discrimination in the use of 
new tools, through the consideration of the radio, 
the movie, and children’s literature. We shall look 
at the elementary and secondary programs to discover 
what new needs there are and how they may be met. 

As we are meeting in an area which exemplifies 
to us the conquering of physical frontiers, so we 
must consider pioneering in human advancement. 
The schoolrooms are the frontiers of the land and 
teachers are the pioneers. The part which educa- 
tion must play in removing juvenile delinquency 
and in promoting world peace and friendliness is of 
vital concern as we improve our craftsmanship and 
advance to new areas of service. 

Strengthening the relationship between school and 
community has many aspects of which three will 
be considered. The problem of codrdinating the 
forces for child safety needs no argument. It is time 
that the educational forces assumed leadership in 
the matter to a far greater extent. Utilizing lay co- 
operation, creating understanding, securing support, 
and keeping children uppermost are essential to the 
interpretation of any educational program. Teachers 
are alert to national and international issues and 
anxious to be informed to the end that they may 
vote intelligently. While these are not all the prob- 
lems that have to do with the forward march of 
education, they are some of the important ones to 
which we shall devote intensive study here in this 
Portiand meeting. 

Our major task is to determine the program of 
action under which we are to move forward during 
the coming year. To that end we shall spotlight 
the issues and point out the solutions as far as it is 
possible to do so through the program sessions. 
We shall also pay heed to the reports of the com- 
mittees whose findings are to be submitted at this 
time. We shall examine the machinery under which 
our organization functions to ascertain whether it 
needs changing. If controversial problems arise, 
let us bring to bear upon them the clear, critical, 
and constructive thinking which characterizes our 
profession and which is in accordance with the prin- 
ciples we teach in the classroom. 
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Industrial Arts in the Small High School 


MILLER RITCHIE, Formerly Teacher of English, Waynesboro High School 


ITH the advent of the Revised Virginia 
Curriculum and the increased emphasis on 
the importance of courses that teach stu- 
dents to “work with their hands” industrial arts as 
a high school subject has received new impetus 
throughout the schools of the State. For a number 
of years it has been an integral part of the instruc- 
tion in larger schools but in the last two or three 
years it has perhaps more than ever before been 
given the opportunity to prove its practical worth 
in the smaller high schools of the State in which, 
particularly, retrenchment stalwarts would restrict 
the curriculum to the “three R’s” exclusively. 
Introduction of this work in rural communities 
and small towns has met with the objections that are 
the stock in trade of opponents of every educational 
advance—‘“‘fad,” “impractical,” ‘“‘unnecessary ex 
pense,” and other oft repeated and _ stereotyped 
phrases. To observe the introduction of this work 
in a small high school in such a way as to secure 
the enthusiastic support of the community and to 


observe the amazing results in correlating it with 
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other subjects in the school curriculum serve to stim- 
ulate on the part of the interested layman a deeper 
appreciation of such work in training future citizens 
of his community. 

An example of the practicality of teaching indus- 
trial arts (shop work, mechanical drawing, design- 
ing, etc.) in the smaller high school is the remark- 
able progress made in this work at Woodrow Wilson 
High School in Waynesboro. In view of the ad- 
vantages of this type of instruction in a town where 
great industrial developments are taking place, Su- 
pervising Principal R. C. Jennings, of the city 
school system, introduced it in the high school 
though not without first surmounting tremendous 
difficulties. 

Educational pessimists of the town shook their 
heads and said the idea was not practical, that 
it would be too expensive, that there was no space 
in the already crowded school buildings—in short 
that the whole matter should be dropped until bet- 
ter times and until a new high school should be built. 


But Professor Jennings was not to be discouraged. 





Students at Work on Metal Projects 
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Typical Industrial Arts Projects 


With the codperation of B. H. Van Oot, supervisor 
of trade and industrial education in Virginia, avail- 
able state and federal funds were secured, an in- 
structor employed, and arrangements made for pur- 


chasing basic equipment. 


The most difficult problem of all was “space”’— 
three hundred students already being crowded into 
the two hundred-student high school building. The 
only available room that could be found was the 
basement junk room in the Jackson Grammar 
School. 


and under the direction of the supervising prin- 


Labor of town relief workers was obtained, 


cipal the junk room was made into a presentable 
looking classroom. 

Two weeks before the opening of school in Sep- 
tember Professor Samuel Cravotta, the industrial 
arts instructor to have charge of the new class, ar- 
rived, and with the help of a volunteer crew of 
prospective students began to move in equipment. 
Furniture for the “shop” classroom was made by the 
instructor with the help of the school boys and many 
articles of equipment necessary for the beginning 


of classes. 


School opened, and seventy students signed to 
take the new work. Again the problem of “space” 
loomed, both because of the number of students and 


because of the varied interests that warranted expan- 


sion of the scope of the work. Instructor and stu- 
dents rolled up their sleeves and peered into the 
dark, unfinished portion of the remainder of the 
basement of the grammar school. With picks and 
shovels and other tools they “dug out” another room 
to use for electrical and foundry activities. Subse- 
quently an additional tool room was also built by 


the students. 

For the entire shop machine benches and all kinds 
of other items of equipment were made by the stu- 
dents, saving the school at least $200 in its outlay 
for the work. 

To prove the soundness of the supervising prin- 
cipal’s judgment in inaugurating the course, the 
seventy odd students who took it entered with en- 
thusiasm into the fundamentals of metal work, wood 
work, and mechanical drawing with a taste of elec- 
trical, forge, and foundry activities for good meas- 
ure. So fascinated were they by it that many 
“stayed in” after school voluntarily to work in the 
“shop.” 


To prove the practicality of the work in dollars 
and cents, the industrial arts classes began turning 
out articles of all kinds that were sorely needed at 
the school—bookcases, benches, lavatory equipment, 
cabinets, electrical wiring, repairs for school furni- 


ture, etc. These articles during the first semester 
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of the work amounted to a saving of $225 to the 
school. Even the local pessimists and educational 
procrastinators soon began to approve. 

From the “hobby” and vocational standpoints the 
course is of the most obviously practical value to a 
student in a small town high school. Waynesboro 
boys taking the work are receiving invaluable expe- 
rience for prospective employment in the several in- 
dustries situated in the locality. The course as 
taught by Professor Cravotta includes several divi- 
sions: 

Hot Metal—forge work of all kinds. 

Cold Metal—making of metal end tables, bridge 
lamps, flower stands, foot scrapers, waste 
baskets, etc. 

Pattern making—drawing of the patterns and 
applying them to projects, such as book ends, 
and other items built in the course. 

Molding—activity making use of patterns as 
designed. 

Woodworking—projects such as _ bookcases, 
smoke stands, sewing boxes, etc. 

Electricity—use of bell wiring, fundamentals of 
circuits, etc. 

Appliance repair—house wiring, motor wiring, 
etc. ' 

Mechanical drawing—correlated drawing ac- 
tivities with shop work mentioned above. 

Design—activities integrated with projects al- 
ready mentioned. 

The variety of activities provided gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to select the type of work that 
most appeals to him and that will be of most use 
in his everyday life. Frequent field trips are made 
by the classes to keep the work in line with what 
is actually being done in industrial plants in the 
town, students having recently made inspections of 
the Wayne Lumber Company and other plants here. 
Trips are planned to include the Basic Furniture 
Company and the Rife-Loth Foundry. 

During the session a night school for adults with 
instruction in certain phases of the work was or- 
ganized. About a dozen persons attended night 
classes twice a week, with prospects for a consider- 
able expansion of the work in the future. 

From a basement storage room for junk to a well 
equipped and progressive industrial arts depart- 
ment—that’s the story of the Waynesboro school 
system’s success with one of the latest developments 
in the small high school curriculum field! 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 9-15, 1936 
The general theme suggested for American Edu- 
cation Week in 1936 is “Our American Schools at 
Work,” the daily topics being as follows: 
Monday, November 9—The Story of the Schools 
Tuesday, November 10—The Changing Curriculum 
Wednesday, November 11—New Services. to the 
Community 
Thursday, November 12—The Unfinished Business 
of Education 
Friday, November 13—-Financing America’s Schools 
Saturday, November 14—Education for Physical 
Fitness 
Sunday, November 15—Education for Character 


American Education Week, is observed in nearly 
every community in America. Last year it is esti- 
mated that at least six million persons actually visit- 
ed the schools during this occasion. Ten million 
others were reached through American Education 
Week programs, the activities of community agen- 
cies such as civic clubs, fraternal orders, churches, 
and business clubs. Still other millions were 
reached through newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
other avenues. 


The responsibility for an American Education 
Week program in a community rests entirely with 
local leadership. For a most effective observance of 
American Education Week it is important to begin 
plans early. The best plans are those which are 
drawn up by local committees in terms of their own 
situation. The National Education Association has 
prepared, as usual, materials for distribution to 
schools desiring them at low cost prices, the follow- 
ing materials being available: 

American Education Week Handbook 
American Education Week Announcement Poster 


*Gummed Stickers 
*Our American Schools at Work 
*The School and Democracy 
*Samples of starred materials free on request. 
Packets at Low Cost 
Each packet contains a handbook, poster, leaflets 
and stickers plus a wealth of suggestions and mate- 
rials specially prepared for the purpose indicated. 
Single Packets, 50c. Discount of 10 per cent al- 
lowed on orders for ten or more of the same 
packet. 


Write to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for any of this material. 
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INFORMATION FOR MUSIC 
TEACHERS 

Selections for Annual Convention 
FULL program of music will be rendered at 
the first general session of the annual con- 
vention of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion in Richmond Thanksgiving week at The 
Mosque, Wednesday, November 25, at 8:00 P. M. 

This program is under the general auspices of the 
Music Section of the Association. 

Only high school pupils will participate. The 
chorus will be limited to 300 voices. For details, 
write to the director of each group. 

A. J. Lancaster, president of the Music Section 
and general chairman, Portsmouth, P. O. Box 84, 
will be glad to supply all detailed information. 


THE ORCHESTRA, FRANK WENDT, Director 
3430 Grove Ave., Richmond 
1. Prelude L’Arlesienne Suite No. 1—Bizet. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 
2. Valse Triste—Sibelius. 
Fischer Edition. 
Unfinished Symphony Ist Movement—Schubert. 
Arranged by Moses. Fischer Edition. 
4. March from Tannhauser—Wagner. 
by Roberts. Fischer Edition. 


Arranged by Roberts. 


w 


Arranged 


THE BAND, ELEANOR A. SHERMAN, Director 
208 Ferguson Ave., Hilton Village 

1. Saskatchewan Overture—G. E. Holmes. Victor 
Band Series 153. Publisher, Rubank, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

2. Stepping Along—March—Edwin Franko Gold- 

Full band $1.50, Parts $.15. Publisher, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New York, 
x, ¥. 

3. Cabins—James R. Gillette. Small band $2.00, 
Symphonic band, $4.50, Parts $.10. Publisher, 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

4. My Hero—Concert March Militaire—Oscar 
Strauss. Arranged by Harry K. Alford. Full 
band $4.50, Parts $.25. Publisher, M. Witmark 
& Sons, New York, N. Y. 


man. 


THE CHorus, Mrs. Sena B. Woon, Director 
Maury High School, Norfolk 
Note: This program is incomplete as we go to 


press. However, a copy of the selections to be used 


is being sent to the schools participating in last 
year’s Festival. Other schools interested may secure 
copies of the selections from the director or from 
A. J. Lancaster, P. O. Box 84, Portsmouth. 


This year the chorus will be restricted to 300 
voices. Schools participating are asked to send bal- 
anced groups and to inform Mrs. Wood as early as 
possible in October. The complete chorus program 
will be published in the November issue of the 
JOURNAL. 





VIRGINIANS AT PORTLAND 
The following Virginians attended the N. 
meeting at Portland: 


Cornelia S. Adair, Richmond 

Katy V. Anthony, Richmond 
Louise Burgess, Richmond 

Lucie Chrisman, Richmond 

Mrs. Helen H. Clark, Hopewell 

Kate E. Clary, Richmond 

Julia Cleland, Lynchburg 

Mrs. M. G. Coyner, Norfolk 

Ruth E. Fourman, Richmond 

Cleve Gary, Richmond 

F. Mildred Gwaltney, Windsor 

Mrs. Isabelle R. Ham, Newport News 
Cc. J. Heatwole, Richmond 

Julia Hodges, Pipers Gap 

Edith L. Holt, Richmond 

Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk 

Lillian M. Johnson, Norfolk 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk 
Kathyrine Long, Newport News 
John E. Martin, Suffolk 

Pauline Miley, Raphine 

Jessie S. O’Hara, Richmond 

Mrs. T. B. Ray, Richmond 

Evelyn I. Rex, Richmond 

Florence C. Richardson, Newport News 
Jean Richardson, Richmond 

Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News 
Marnetta Souder, Newport News 
Mrs. Lewis E. Steele, Lexington 
Rebecca Suttle, Hampton 

Mrs. Anne Wirtz Vaughan, Richmond 
W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville 
B. P. Willis, Fredericksburg 

Mrs. B. P. Willis, Fredericksburg 
Marguerite Wilson, Newport News 
Mrs. C. B. Wiltshire, Lynchburg 
Josephine Wolff, Dryden 

Mrs. J. B. Wood, Goshen 

Frances B. Woodson, Richmond 


E. A. 
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They breakfasted together on Tuesday morning 
with the following guests present: 


T. Wingate Andrews, High Point, N. C. 
Mrs. Howard P. Arnest, Portland, Oregon 
Elizabeth Baskerville, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Mabel Clark Bowers, Portland, Oregon 
Fred A. Brainerd, Portland, Oregon 

Oma Lafferty, Charlotte, N. C. 

Nancy D. Lee, Raleigh, N. C. 

Daisy Lord, Waterbury, Conn, 

Harley W. Lyon, Pasadena, Calif. 

Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C. 
Laura Prebble, Portland, Oregon 

Mary Calvert Ralls, Kansas City, Missouri 
Irene Rippey, Portland, Oregon 

M. Georgia Simms, Amarillo, Texas 

Julia A. Spooner, Portland, Oregon 

Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, Colorado 
Marjorie Tillotson, Juneau, Alaska 
William P. Van Valkenburgh, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agnes Winn, Washington, D. C. 





BOOKS FOR CLASSROOMS 
Approved by American Library Association 
Books for Young Children (to age eight) 

LittLE Ones, by Dorothy Kunhardt. Viking. 
$2.00. Kurt Wiese has illustrated these stories of 
baby animals—the new wobbly lamb, the colt, and 
the calves with their warm, wet noses. 

MopeERN Locomotives, by John Y. Beaty. Rand, 
McNally. 25 cents. Even the streamline train is 
pictured in this up-to-date and inexpensive book 
on engines. 

Pet ParaDE, by Eleanor R. Sickels. Scribner’s. 
75 cents. Peter’s little dog Jiggs and Nancy’s white 
goat Nanny were two of the pets entered by the 
second grade children in their pet parade. 

SKOOKUM AND SANDY, by Richard Bennett. Dou- 
bleday. $1.00. This is an amusing tale of a boy 
and his mischievous goat in a lumber camp in the 
Northwest. 


Books for Middle-Aged Children (eight to twelve) 
Fun at Happy Acres, by Ruth C. Barlow. 
Crowell. $2.00. Real photographs and accom- 
panying story of the horses, cows, pigs, chickens 
and all the rest of the delights of a farm will ap- 
peal to the younger children who know its joys. 


Lire or Huco THE Horse, by Anna M. Wright. 
Grosset. 50 cents. A very simply told story of the 
daily life of a horse from the days of his colthood 


until he grows up and begins to work on the farm. 
Many pictures. 

One Day WitH Tuxtvu, an Eskimo Boy, by 
Armstrong Sperry. Winston. $2.00. The daily 
life of a little Eskimo boy telling how he helps 
catch seals, how he lives and what he eats and 
wears. Good illustrations. 

WaTER PEopLe, by Wilfrid S. Bronson. Wise- 
Parslow Company, New York. Short chapters on 
the goatfish, the elephany fish, a submarine sewing 
circle, Davy Jones’ tool chest, the sea horse, un- 
derwater Hallowe’en and other interesting under- 
water things. Illustrated with colored pictures and 
provided with a chapter on related activities to aid 
the teacher. 


Books for Older Boys and Girls (twelve to 

seventeen ) 

CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, by Harriet 
Lloyd Fitzhugh and Percy K. Fitzhugh. Grosset. 
$1.00. Brief accounts of the lives of ‘500 indispen- 
sables” of all time and all nations taken from the 
names that constantly come before teachers and 
students in the high school. Should stand by the 
dictionary on every classroom desk. 

First ELEectricaL Book For Boys, by Alfred 
Morgan. Scribner’s. $2.50. Boys will learn what 
electricity is, where it comes from, and all about 
its uses in telegraphy, heat, radio, and light. In- 
terestingly told, simply and clearly illustrated. 

It’s More Fun Ir You KNow THE RULEs: 
ETIQUETTE PROBLEMS FOR GIRLS, by Beatrice 
Pierce. Farrar. $1.75. A discussion of good taste, 
good manners, and modern social customs. Planned 
for the girls who want to look and act their best 
and who do not want to be wallflowers. Done in 
a sympathetic and understanding manner. 

THE Younc Dovucias, by Mrs. J. C. Nolan. 
McBride. $2.50. Well-told story of fourteen-year- 
old Alan Douglas, who helps Mary Stuart escape 
from Castle Lochleven and pledges his allegiance 
to the beautiful Queen. 
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© Of the Publication, This is 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


Why has this new WINSTON DICTIONARY created 
a record without parallel in its field? 


To answer that question—try the ‘‘finger test’’. Slip 
your finger at random between any pages in the all- 
inclusive word list of this dictionary; make your own 
comparisons with the dictionary your pupils are now 
using. Note that this new Winston Dictionary is: 


EASIER TO USE — because of its simplified arrangement, 
its new, large, clear type, profuse illustrations, and its 
os mechanical excellence. Only one place to look 
or a word—in the alphabetic list. 


‘EASIER TO UNDERSTAND — its simplified definitions are 
accurate, fully informing, and interest arousing. 


ENRICHES VOCABULARIES — not alone because it 
Over 1000 pages, durably bound includes many modern words which are omitted in 
in green cloth. 1729 Illustra- other school dictionaries, but also because its enriched 
tions, 10 Full-Color Plates, 24 definitions interpret and classify knowledge, associat- 


Colored Maps of the World— _ ; ; wanes © as 
cowhich seiptgtbicnnans Oe the new fact with something already familiar. 


throughout the ward list are STIMULATES WORD STUDY— because it meets the 
cross indexed. — over specific needs of the pupil as no other school diction- 
46,000 terms by U. 5. Govern- ary does. Our 90-page workbook, USING THE 


—it d list . 7 
iodedian ua Sails saeubalnes, DICTIONARY, showing how you can use this new 
PLUS geographic, historical, dictionary to best advantage, is FREE if you mention 


Biblical, mythological, and gshjs publication. 
literary names, as well as abbre- 


iations, fixes, suffixes, and 
common foreign words. Whar TRE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
o comtsest Se it ome Seere” Winston Building, Philadelphia 


cated system—which made 


children dislike dictionaries! CHICAGO +- ATLANTA + DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 











“Finger Test’ 














PROGRESS OF REVISED CURRIC- 
ULUM PROGRAM 
. (Continued from page 22) 

Of the 191 schools using the materials, 147, or 
72 per cent, expressed opinions of the value of the 
materials; 124, or 84 per cent, of these opinions 
were classified as approving; 16, or 11 per cent, 
expressed noncommittal opinions involving both 
positive and negative points, and 7, or 4 per cent, 
reported disapproved. Of the 124 expressions of ap- 
proval 70 per cent of them were definite unquali- 
fied approvals. 

Conclusions : 

The examination of these questionnaires can leave 
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no doubt in the mind of the examiner as to the 
existence of enthusiastic approval on the part of a 
large majority of principals. 

It is possible that in filling the questionnaires 
some principals who had misgivings were reluctant 
to express them but even after reasonable allowance 
is made for such reluctance the balance is very 
strongly favorable. , 

There were numerous comments on such points 
as (a) danger of duplication, (b) need for more 
materials, (c) difficulty of evaluating the outcomes, 
(d) difficulty of placing mathematics on the pro- 
posed “activity” basis, etc. 





Book Reviews 


ESSENTIALS OF DISTRIBUTION, by Paul D. Converse. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City. 575 pp. 

This is an interesting textbook on the principles 
of marketing and distribution of commodities written 
in a clear and convincing style. It deals with every 
phase and detail of exchange and distribution of 
goods. There are interesting tables showing the per- 
centage costs of typical commodities, how much the 
grower or the manufacturer gets, what the costs 
are for preparing the commodity and shipping, how 
much it costs in selling and advertising, how much 
in transportation and refrigeration, how much the 
jobber gets and the retailer’s margin. Such facts 
would be very interesting to even the farmer and the 
small merchant. It states very clearly the function 
and types of wholesalers and retailers, department 
stores, mail order houses, chain stores, the market- 
ing of industrial goods, of dairy products, of farm 
products, the principles of salesmanship and buying 
and advertising. The book covers thoroughly the 
whole field of the distribution of goods and com- 
modities. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, by Walter L. Fleming. 
Louisiana University Press, Baton Rouge, La. 
This is a timely and accurate history of the State 
University of Louisiana. Dr. Fleming, the author and 
a widely known historian, has spent many years 
gathering the material for this volume. He began 
the work in 1909. For ten years he held the position 
of professor of history at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and was, therefore, eminently fitted to write 
this most interesting volume on the political and 
financial struggles that marked the early stages in 
the development of the University of Louisiana. The 
author has to his credit as a historical writer con- 
tributions to the historic literature of the South. 
In this volume of 488 pages he tells the complete 
story of the struggles beginning with the first efforts 
to establish an institution of higher learning in the 


State of Louisiana in 1845 to 1915. He puts the 
story in very interesting literary form, sufficiently 
documented to assure the reader of its accuracy and 
thoroughness. We doubt whether any university of 
higher learning had to battle with more difficult 
problems—financial, political and religious—than Dr. 
Fleming relates in his story of the State University 
of Louisiana. 

This volume should be found on the shelves of all 
libraries with other prepared volumes on the history 
of state universities. 

Persons interested in Virginia history will find 
interesting references to men and graduates from 
the institutions of higher learning in Virginia and the 
influence of the Virginia universities and colleges 
upon the leaders connected with the early history 
of the State University of Louisiana. 


THE ATTACK AND OTHER Stories, by B. R. Bucking- 
ham. Ginn and Co., New York City. 675 pp. 


The purpose of this volume is to furnish new and 
einteresting reading material for children. The au- 
thors of the stories have avoided the use of words 
beyond the comprehension of the children in the 
middle grades. The stories are about animals and 
people that appeal to the interest of children. The 
content is informative and thrilling. The stories 
have been written by such well known writers as 
Peggy Bacon, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Padric Colum, 
Earnest Straton Thompson, Nancy Byrd Turner and 
others. Following each story are suggestions, com- 
ments, and exercises in testing for comprehension 
and for increasing vocabulary. Every school library 
should possess several copies of this book. 


THE MARSHALL SPELLER, by Marion Nesbitt and Paul 
S. Daniel. Published by the John Marshall Pub- 
lishing Company, Richmond, Virginia. 


This is a new speller published by a Richmond 
firm. The plan of the series is both timely and sig- 
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THE BRIDE OF 1950 WILL BE LOVELIER 
Drills in Gum Massage! 





Modern schools everywhere are Stressing a . 
this modern Dental Health Practice! 


( N THAT “day of days” she'll 

have reason to remember with 
gratitude her childhood training 
in gum massage. Her smile will be 
radiant...lovely! And for that love- 
liness she’ll be indebted to the 
teachers who explained the impor- 
tance of gum massage in guarding 
the health of her teeth and gums. 


For gum massage,so thoroughly 
approved by modern dentists and 
so widely taught in modern class- 
rooms, is the new way to provide 
the gums with the work 
and stimulation denied 
them by our modern 
menus. 


To keep sound and 
healthy, gums must 
have vigorous work, 
and today’s soft, easily- 
chewed foods rob them 


® Published in the interest of Better Health 


because of her Classroom 


te. 
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of that work. Naturally, they lose 
their vigor, grow lazy, sensitive— 
betray a tendency to bleed. And 
finally a warning “tinge of pink” 
on the tooth brush reveals the ur- 
gent need of more work, of better 
circulation in the gum walls. 


All over America, classroom 
drills in gum massage bring this 
important message to children. 
The technique is simple and eas- 
ily taught—its benefits important 
and lasting. The index finger (to 
represent the tooth 
brush) is placed on the 
outside of the jaw and 
then rotated from the 


Tokeepfirmandhealthy, 
children’s gums need far 
more stimulation than 
they get from today’s 
soft, creamy foods. 











— DRILLS, to show 
IN YOUR CLASSRO OT rash in the beni es 
the correct use? massage, Sof the jaw! 
ful practice © it on the outside ©. 
finger, placins 
base of the gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana 
Tooth Paste is recommended. For 
Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it does more than 
keep teeth clean and sparkling. It 
is also especially designed to aid 
the massage in toning and strength- 
ening the gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth, massage a 
little extra Ipana into your gums. 
You'll soon notice its excellent ef- 
fects. Let Ipana’s effect on your 
own teeth and gums be the excel- 
lent reason why you bring this 
modern and important dental 
health habit to your own class- 
room—and your own pupils. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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nificant. It provides test-study-test method. This 
series of spellers for the grades is sound from every 
standpoint, They conform to the most modern ac- 
cepted principles of pedagogy. They teach the pupil 
to spell grade by grade the words the pupil is about 
to use in his own writing vocabulary, thus over- 
coming the mistake of attempting to teach the pupils 
thousands of words they will never use. 


These spellers contain the most frequently used 
words of the primary grades. The daily, weekly, and 
monthly plan of review is just what teachers would 
like to have in a speller. The provision for the re- 
view and use of misspelled words is timely and effec- 
tive. Besides the professional merits of the book 
these spellers are sold at a very reasonable price. 


SCHOOLS FOR A GROWING Democracy, by James S. Tip- 
pett. Ginn & Co., Boston. Price $2.00. 330 pp. 


This is a new book by a southern author. It is full 
of practical suggestions as to operating a school or 
classroom applicable to all grades for developing a 
democratic and coéperative spirit among pupils. It 
contains outlines of work for the various grade levels 
and it is amply illustrated showing classroom set-up 
and procedure. The main value of the book to the 


teacher is in its suggestiveness in the way of pre- 
paring units of work for the various grades. 


FRENCH Book I, by Smith and Roberts. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., New York City. 

This is an excellent text in the study of beginning 
French. Each lesson contains grammatical forms and 
reading exercises, thus carrying along a happy com- 
bination of these two necessary forms of study. The 
volume contains excellent review exercises and lists 
of questions concerning the grammatical forms of 
the language. The volume includes interesting illus- 
trations representing the life of the people and show- 
ing places of interest in France. 





The New Marshall Spellers— 


These Spellers merit your careful consideration. 
They were prepared by experienced Educators fa- 
miliar with local conditions and pupils’ needs: 
functional in type: the content is based on the ex- 
perience of children and easily understood by them: 
superior for individual and group instruction: ease 
of adaptability to our Virginia curriculum: econ- 
omy in price. 

By grades 2-7 .085 each 

Complete Book grades 2-7 in cloth .20 

Adopted for use in Virginia. 

JOHN MARSHALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Richmond, Virginia 
— Better Textbooks at Cheaper Prices— 

















HAPPY HOUR READERS | 


MILDRED ENGLISH—THOMAS ALEXANDER 


These delightful readers, which are or- 
ganized on a unit basis, emphasize fun, humor, 
happiness, and joyous living. Machines and 
other features of modern life are made cen- 
ters of interest. Careful vocabulary control. 
Pre-Primer through Third Reader. 


ALGEBRA 


For Junior and Senior High Schools 





CALHOUN-SIMPSON-WHITE 
On Virginia List—Effective July 1, 1936 


Fundamental operations approached from 
arithmetic. Text characterized by thorough- 
ness, simplicity of treatment, and adequacy 
for college preparation. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


8-10 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, RICHMOND 

















Quality Textbooks 


for Commercial Classes 


For forty years The Gregg Publishing Company 
has specialized in the production of textbooks for 
the education and training of efficient business 
workers. 

Extensive use in all types of schools is sound 
evidence of the value of Gregg books and of their 
effectiveness in the classroom. Their widespread 
use also indicates that they reflect the latest infor- 
mation and practice of the business world. You 
will appreciate the authoritative quality of Gregg 
books. Here are a few of our most recent titles: 
Typewriting Technique (a textbook for beginners), 

CF Sere See ae $1.00 
Our Business Life (a junior business training 

a a ae ane ee ern 1.50 


Salesmanship for Everybody, by Ely and Starch. 1.40 
Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam, Jones, 


ED ne ES ATS Ee a ES SE 1.40 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting (a complete 
one-year course), by Fearon -~..-.---..--------- 1.80 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part I (first 
half of a two-year course), by Lenert and Mc- 


EE Ee ate Oe Rs soe S| 1.50 
The English of Business, by Hagar, Wilson, Hutch- 
inson, and Blanchard —_...._....._-_--~- J ccna 1.00 
Business Mathematics—Principles and Practice, by 
Rosenberg. 
Essentials or Intensive Course____.._----.---- 1.20 
OS ELE ASL TEIEISE 1.40 
An Introduction to Transcription, by Adams and 
ie SE Ee Cee 60 


invited to write our nearest office for our complete list 
and for free examination copies of books being considered 
for adoption. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisce Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


1936 Edition 
NEW PICTURES NEW MAPS NEW GRAPHS 


Effective 
The only series with pictures, maps, and content by which the child can study 
geography as the geographer studies it 


Easy 
For the Child 
Vocabulary keyed to the ability of the child 
Simple sentence structure 
Fascinating learning activities 
Interesting and vividly written content of high geographic quality 


To Teach 
Step-by-step development from simple to more complex understanding 
Learning techniques that eliminate teaching problems 
Intrinsic motivation that simplifies the teacher’s work 
Natural development of reading skills 


U p-to-Date 
Incorporates new natural, and new political factors of geographic significance 
NEW PICTURES NEW MAPS NEW GRAPHS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


41 Union Square, New York City 











Histonc Costume 


Doll Displays = 





WITH THE 
STORY OF DOLLS need 
MISS HELEN SIEBOLD WALTER to be : 


Doll Authority in Period Costume 


Engagements with Schools and Clubs BOTH Sick and Worried 


. 416 N. New STREET STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


7 2 An accident, an unexpected sickness or even a 


THE DOLL HOUSE period of quarantine can come to all of us. Tens 
of thousands of experienced teachers provide 
for these emergencies by a T.P.U. Peerless Cer- 


tificate. It pays generous benefits and provides 
the added money which is needed for hospital, 


Sponsored by 
MISS HELEN SIEBOLD WALTER 


features ° 
“4 drug and doctor bills. 
HISTORIC—NATIONAL—and No teacher can afford to be without this in- 
MODERN DOLLS expensive protection. T.P.U. is managed by 
for teachers, doctors, and other professional men 
EDUCATORS—COLLECTORS—and CHILDREN for the benefit of its teacher-members. Write 
‘ for information. 
itions, .P.U. repre- 
Doll Hospital Remunerative postions, og T.P.U. repre 
Anti dM l 
ntique an odern Dolls Restored and Costumed TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
| oo Sit Sees. See Srauuton, VA. T.P.U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. (Or Local Deputy) 
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The standing of First and Mer- | 
chants among the banks of the 
state and nation today and its 
long record of accomplishments 
speak more eloquently than any 
words of the type of management | 
which has directed its affairs 
throughout its 71-year history. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


Capital and Surplus $5,500,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
































YES 


Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
and Arithmetic Are 
Important 


BUT 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of... . 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health, and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 

















oe | WORKBOOKS | muons 
HUNDRED IN USE 
owes Buage —4- F nele 











Reasons Why: 


Supply Pupil Activity — Measure Results — 


Reduce Failures — Low Cost. 


Titles 
@ HISTORY 





Warkhack. =. enti 
Elementary pr 


@ READING 

Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 4 ean .20e 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages .. 206 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages _. 25¢ 
TS Grade Reading Seatwork, 


a "ARITHMETIC 

First Grade Number Book, 64 pages.20e 
Work and Play in Numberland, 

second grade; 72 pages. A 20¢ 

ay es fotyirente Tablet, for I, tI, Ill, 

. VII, and VIII grades; 

128 pases: a book for each grade, 


@ GEOGRAPHY 

Far and Near, third grade, 72 pages. .25¢ 

Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages... .35e 

Western Hemisphere, 160 pages... .40¢ third . 

Study Guide Lessons in Geography grades, "each 
Book I, United States, 40c; 


32 pages...... 
@ HEALTH 
grade, 96 pages 


grade; 


16¢ each 


@ ENGLISH 


Study Guide Lessons in raphy, 
Book II, South podetiog: eg! 4 
. Africa, and Australia, each. . | 


Old World Background, 64 pages. .20c 

Study Guide Lessons in U. S. His- 
tory, VII and VIII grades. . 

Proficiency Tests in U. S. 


My Health and Safety Book, fourth 


Happy Health Hours, ‘Book - 

k Il, second grade, AL ‘ 

Health Tests and Exercises, Book I, 
fifth grade; Book II, seventh orets. 


Language Helps for Written Eng- 
lish, 64 pages, illustrated, for second, 
20c, fourth, fifth.and sixth 


Sharp's Language Practice, for 
. .35¢ ome III, IV, V, and VI, 64 “oom, 


ca 
k IV Shar} 's English ‘Exercises,  erades 
25¢ VII and VIII, 96 pages, each we 25¢ 


High Schoo! Work books—Repr tative Titles 
Practice Exercises in Algebra, 160 





pages. New 1936 edition. ......... 32e 

Practice Exercises in Plane Geom- 
History, 44c etry, 72 exercises, book form... ...25¢ 
106 Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages.40e 

Latin Practice, second year, 128 

SR c dain. clncdiecb cede cuscesse 

Workbook in American History, 

SPO oce cavevereeo seeves 

Workbook in American Problems, 

BFS POBES. crcccccccecccccccceces 520 


Workbook in Community Civics. .30e 
Sharp's English Exercises, Books I, 
Il, III and IV; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
28e 


FREE BOOK wilt be sent with an 
order for one or more books. (,/) check 
plainly the books you want. 





ONE COPY 
FREE 








GUARANTEE: Every book we offer is guaranteed to be 
« satisfactory or your money will be 
refunded. Order today. All prices postpaid. Also write for 
free catalog of complete workbook and seatwork material. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE 


CATALOG ON 
REQUEST 
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Valuable aids in teaching Language, Literature, His- 
tory, Geography and Picture Study. Begin Picture Study 
in September with 


‘The PerrPictures 


“ee TWO CENTS EACH 
| 


for 25 or more. 
Postpaid. Size 5'%x8. 
| Assorted as desired. 
| 2250 subjects. 
| A smaller size, 3x34, 
ONE CENT EACH for 
' 50 or more. Most of 
them in Sepia (brown). 
CATALOGUE of 1600 
miniature _ illustrations 
| for 15 cents, in coin or 
stamps. A two-cent, a 
| four-cent and a_ ten- 
‘cent picture in the 
| Catalogue. 
Special Offer. FREE. 
', Leaflet about “Our Own 
| Course in Picture 
Study” and one 5%4x8 
Perry Picture and a 
Leaflet describing that 
picture FREE in Sep- 
tember to any teacher 
giving name of school 
and grade. 





Tired Gleaners. Frederick Morgan. 

Miniature Colored Pictures. 268 subjects. Most of 
them approximately 3144x4% inches. ONE CENT EACH 
for 50 or more. Postpaid. Assorted as desired. A sam- 
ple picture and List of 268 subjects sent Free to teachers 
in September, if grade and school are given. 


ThePerm Pictures] yao. u 


Malden, Mass. 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


You wouldnt 
teach school 
































Good Times -- - 


are most often 
arranged by 


Telephone 


The modern host and hostess re- 
gard the telephone as a dependable 
social secretary in arranging par- 
ties and visits. This is one of the 
reasons why a telephone in the 
home is so essential. It keeps one 
in touch with friends. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 





















But that’s 
the way 
Thousands 


“Blindfolded. /” 







of Thoughtless Teachers Face the Future— 
Each Year Bad Luck Hits One Out of Five! 


No teacher can afford to be blind to the risks of her pro- 


fession. 


Statistics show that each year one out of every 


five teachers loses time due to sickness, accident or quar- 


antine. 


These misfortunes strike at the most unexpected 


times and usually, it seems, when one is least prepared 
to meet them. To assist teachers over these rough finan- 


cial spots T.C.U. was organized 
by teachers for teachers 37 years 
ago. By thousands of teachers 
joining this organization, the 
risk of each is shared by all at 
a cost so low that no teacher 
can now afford to be without 
T.C.U. Protection. If you are 
not already under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella, we invite you to join 
now. 


You, too, Will Welcome 


the “Check that Cheers” 


You will find T.C.U. always 
prompt, fair and sympathetic in 
time of need. We believe that 
help given quickly is doubly 
valuable. For that reason all 
checks in payment of claims to 
T.C.U. members are sped on 
their way by fastest air mail. 
This is just one of the many 
services T.C.U. renders, making 
teachers feel so comfortable un- 
der the T.C.U. Umbrella. Read 
what they say in the letters at 
the right. 


All Checks Sent by 
Fast Air Mail 


——- 





16D, 
amy believes 
SS) that help 
given 
quickly is dou- 
bly valuabl>. 


A Great Comfort 

“I thank you very much 
for the promptness and 
courtesy with which you 
settled my claim for time 
while I had influenza. It 
is a great comfort to be 
insured in a company as 
prompt, courteous and as 
sympathetic as yours.’’— 
Mrs. Annie C. McLean, 
South Hill, Va. 


Personal Interest 

Appreciated 
“It is with pleasure 1 
write that my claim was 
settled fairly and prompt- 
ly. The personal note at 
the close of your letters 
is appreciated.’”’ — Janie 
K. Werner, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
You owe it to yourself to get all the facts about T.C.U. pro- 
tection—now. The low cost of as little as a nickel a day makes 
it advisable, in your own interests, that you mail the coupon 


now. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


monials. 





.f “1899 D 


| obligation.) 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON ] 
To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Building, 


I am a white teacher interested in know- | 
ing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
me the whole story and booklet of testi- 


aaa 


7 eee ae 
(This coupon places the sender under no 
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Unexcelled racilities | 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


i i 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


ee 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 





Richmond, Virginia 








A Good Place to Buy 


Furniture and Furnishings— 

Stoves and Heaters for Every Home 

Philco and RCA Radios 

Frigidaire, Norge, Kelvinator Electric 
Refrigerators 


OUR STOCK IS LARGE AND COMPLETE 


DABNEY & BUGG 


10-12 E. Broad Street, Richmond, Va. 


























L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Class Rings—Commencement Announcements 
Diplomas—Club and Society Pins 
Medals—Cups—Trophies 


Be Sure to Visit Our Display Number Ten at The John 
Marshall Hotel During the Annual Teachers Convention. 


Reservations for Football Tickets to Games Played in 
Richmond This Fall Can Be Made Through Us. 


106 North 7th Street 





Richmond, Virginia 























INDUSTRIAL SIGNAL KALL 


—used in shops and plants everywhere 


Designed for factories, industrial 
plants, schools, warehouses and 
cranes. Can be used as a Dan- 
ger, Start and Stop or as a 
Call Signal. TYPE “A” Siren 
takes the place of bells, gongs, 
whistles, etc. No gears or vi- 
brating parts. Its powerful tone 
will penetrate through factory 
= railroad noises. Illustration 
f pe shows Type “A” Siren with 
FEDERAL weatherproof housing. Univer- 
TYPE “A” SIREN sal-General Electric Motor, for 
AC or DC, any phase or cycle. 
Any voltage desired from 6 to 250. Length over all 14 
inches. Diameter largest horn 10 inches. Red Duco finish. 
Write for Bulletin No. 42 on Industrial Signals. 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO. 8766 So. State St. Chicago, IIl. 











VIRGINIA 7 


ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=i— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 





101 GOVERNOR 5 ST. « RICHMOND. VA. PHONE 2-0776 i 


~~ 
PhS we 
bur How Does the Remotest 


“Earth uo 


SM te its Story with This Little Needle? 








THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam-Webster, 
explains how earthquakes are record- 
ed. Hundreds of other illustrations 
and articles describe many kinds of 
scientific measuring instruments. 
You will find complete informa- 
tion on thousands of subjects 
in the New Mer- 
riam-Webster. 
600,000 entries— 
122,000 more than 
in any other dic- 
tionary. Edited by 
207 outstanding 
authorities. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The 
Supreme Authority 
A New Creation 


3,350 pages e 12,000 terms 
illustrated e Over 13,000 











sands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles e 35,000 geographical 
entries ¢ Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
1 aaa 

















biographical entries ¢ Thou- © 
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) 
Practical Women Know 


that it pays to buy quality! 


®RONLEY FURS 


$59.95 upwards 


® TOWNLEY COATS 


$49.95 upwards 


® TOWNLEY SUITS 


$29.95 upwards 


® SPORTS FROCKS 


$16.95 upwards 


® STREET AND EVENING 
DRESSES 
$16.95 upwards 
. in the most engaging styles and models 
. and of a quality that dwarfs the modest 
prices you'll find on each garment! 


You'll find our THIRD FLOOR a rendezvous 
for smart styles and values that make buying 
here a pleasant and profitable adventure! 





3rd Floor 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














A FEELING 
OF SECURITY 


Has pervaded the teaching atmosphere 
in the following Virginia communities 


ACCOMACK 
ALEXANDRIA 
ARLINGTON 
AUGUSTA 
DANVILLE 
ESSEX 

FAIRFAX 

KING & QUEEN 
LOUISA 
LYNCHBURG 
MARTINSVILLE 
NANSEMOND 
NEWPORT NEWS 
NORFOLK 
NORTHAMPTON 
PRINCE WILLIAM 
RAPPAHANNOCK 
RICHMOND 
SOUTHAMPTON 
SUFFOLK 
WARREN 
WAYNESBORO 


for the Teacher’s Associations have made 
GROUP accident and health insurance 
available for their members. Have your 
President or Superintendent write for 
information to the 


Washington National 
Insurance Company 


501 Grace Securities Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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IMPORTANT FOR VIRGINIA TEACHERS! 
Turner’s PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


(Adopted for Teachers’ Reading Courses, 1935-36) 


A basic text on the principles, procedure, and admin- 
istration of a public-school health program for the 


State Adopted 
MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 


By Turner and Others 


HEALTH TRAINING. Grades 4 and 5. (EXCLUSIVE) 
CLEANLINESS AND COMMUNITY HEALTH. Grades 6 and 7. (OPTIONAL) 











Other books in the MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 
THE JOY FAMILY. Grade 2. Just published. 
THE VOYAGE OF GROWING UP, Rev. Grade 3. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH, Rev. High School Grades. 
HOME NURSING AND CHILD CARE. High School Grades. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 











The Drama of the Ages 


offered for your entertainment every Monday night at 8:00 o’clock over Station 
WRVA by the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia. 


“Ports of Call’ is an unusual presentation of the history and personalities of 
strange, fascinating lands. You will be interested not only because of its 
entertainment value but also because it brings to you the events of the world 
dramatically and authentically depicted. A new, up-to-date World Atlas 
will be given to anyone calling for it at any of the offices of this bank— 
Richmond, Petersburg, Newport News, Norfolk, Roanoke. 
LISTEN IN... PORTS OF CALL ... 
STATION WRVA EVERY MONDAY NIGHT AT 8:00 O’CLOCK 


First program September 28 at this hour 


The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


THE BANK for THE INDIVIDUAL 
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MINUTES 
of this 


LONG, LONG 


HOURS 
of this 


Why should long hours spent in antiquated, ill-designed 
seats . . . with vital organs cramped and their functioning 
retarded, eyes strained, health principles violated... 
be permitted to counteract the effects of a fine school 
health program? 

Classroom furniture should serve asa corrective of some 
of the physically harmful tendencies which any intensive 
educational program must inevitably impose on youth. 

That is why educators should provide pupils with the 
American Universal Better-Sight Desk . . . a type 
of school seat which induces good habits of posture 


and minimizes eyestrain. 


Classroom Posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
relating to healthful posture and eye-protection are 
available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. VJ-10 





The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
































AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


Eastern Virginia 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
Ninth and Broad—Richmond, Virginia 


Western Virginia 


J. H. PENCE 
P. O. Box 863—Roanoke, Virginia 























TURES ADVENTURES \DVENTURES 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE oh 
By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 


This is a new series of Language practice books for the third, atic 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 








Adventures in Language, formerly called Practice Books for ADVENTURES 
Applied English Language, are not dependent on any textbook \GUAGI 
but will be found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s s 
course in Language in each grade without the use of an accom- Tae 
panying textbook. Or they may be used with any textbook as a 
reference book. 





These practice books are infinitely more attractive than any Pl 
others in the field. They are the work of experienced teachers and 
the material has been tested in the schools supervised by these 
teachers. 
Adventures in Language focus attention on the following five 
topics :— 
1. Sentence sense. This is the most impor- 3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
tant of all language topics; in fact it is the are mechanical details but are fundamental | 
master-topic. and can only be mastered through drill. 
2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 4. Letter-writing, the most important phase Mill 
parts of certain verbs. These have been of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
selected on the basis of the best national ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 
studies. through all four practice books. 





5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 


gressive throughout the practice books. 1 @ opo: 
En 

Allyn and Bacon } 
icture 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 

















